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WHAT IS THE REAL HELL; 

1 

WHAT WE MEAN EY HELE 
*r 

The Vmv Rtv. W. R Isct, c.r.o, dd 

We nu) usefully Oiitinguiih, though we cannot entirely 
separate, the two grounds which, hivtoricallj, base led 
mankind to bclicrc in a future life ‘Ehc fmt of these 
15 the whole bod) of belief* and finDrt whidi lu\c their 
source in pnmiinc animism. 'I he second i* the type 
of belief* whicli arise out of the ctluml demand for right- 
eousnci* or justice in the admitmiration of the svorhl 
by Its Creator. To the first belong those ideas whicii 
tlic contemplation of the m)'stcry of death, tlie phenomena 
of dreams, and iJic obscrsation of the recrcatisc force* 
of nature, quicken Into aauity. To the second belong 
all the tendencies to call a nesv world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old 

The beliefs wliicli rest on animism ruiurally lead to 
pictures of a shadowy exmeno: in the land of spinis, a 
world like Homer's Hades, in whldi the “strengthlcw 
^icais of ^ic dead'' wander disconsobtcl) , and erase esen 
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must be beyond question the same individual whose 
temporal life pleased or displeased his Creator. He must 
be raised from the dead with whatever organs arc necessary 
to enjoy or to suffer, and, since the idea of strict retribution 
is at the root of the belief, the enjoyments must be at 
least analogous to those of which he was unjustly deprived 
in this'"v?ofrd7*and the pains must rescmhle those which it 
was his main object to avoid at all costs. So the ethical 
demand for a future life tends to take a materialistic form. 
It is interested, not in the immortality of the soul, but in 
the resusdtation of the individual as vve knew him on 
earth,' 

In early times there was little in men’s experience 
of arbitrary government to make them shrink from the 
idea of disproportionate rewards and penalties. Moreover, 
the practical I'alue of religion, as many people think even 
now, was to reinforce the natural sanctions of morality 
by supernatural bribes and threats. Eschatology provided 
priests with their chief source of influence and gain, and 
was a valuable support of social order and private morality. 
But since unquestioning beiief in future retribution was 
rare, especially among those whose conduct left most to 
be desired, there was a strong temptation to paint the joys 
of the saved and the miseries of the lost in the strongest 
and coarsest colours, so as to compensate for the uncer- 
tainty of the great assize by the terrific consequences if it 
should turn out to be true. Churches have seldom been 
able to resist the temptation to bribe and terrify the irre- 
ligious, who are not amenable to any genuinely religious 
influences. Lurid d(^nptions of future torment are 
found in Hellenic Orpbism, in the Jewish apocalypses, 
3 
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mcnt follow the current tradition of Judaism, and need 
not be taken literally. But we have no right to ignore 
or to ttvist His perfectly plain language about its duration. 
“Hell” is for Him the place of final rcprolwtion (Matr. 
V. 22, 29i viij. 12; X. 15 ; and especially xii. 32, “it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor In that 
which is to come,” with Mark iii. 29). Baron von 
Hugcl is perfectly right in saying that if we follow the 
New Testament “the essence of hel! lies assuredly, above 
all, in its unendingness”; and that if we follow the 
popular modern teaching on the subject, we must “treat 
as a barbarous, impertinent irruption into our superior 
insight and humanity, not only the applications and 
details, but the very substance, of the convictions of 
Tcrtuliian, Augustine and Dante.” 

In Sr. Paul's epistles we find already the contending 
and ultimately irreconcilable ideas of a speedy return of 
Christ to earth as Messiah and Judge (Jewish apocalyp- 
tism), of the soul winning its birthright of immortality 
by jiving, while here on earth, in the “unseen eternal” 
world (Platonism), and of the discarnate spirit being 
“clothed” with a “spiritual body,” not of flesh and blood. 
It has been supposed that he believed in a resurrection 
of the righteous only, the doom of the lost being not 
torment but annihilation. This idea, which is becoming 
popular among humanitarians, was certainly not strange 
to antiquity. Edersheim says that it became the favourite 
Rabbinical doctrine in the second century of our" era. 
It is much the same as conditional immortality, which 
has found advocates within Christianity from time to 
time. But it is most unlikely that St. Paul held it, since 
5 
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granted them of the tortures of the damned ” But in 
Protestantism the revolt against tradition has gone much 
further 

The humanitarian movement has probably been the 
most important m discrediting the old tradition John 
Stuart Mill’s famous protest, that he would call no Being 
good who was not what we mean by good when wc apply 
that word to our fellow -creatures, finds an echo in every 
modern mind, and we are no longer shocked by the 
defiance which followed “If such a Being can send 
me to his Hell for not so calling him, to Hell I will go '* 

But besides the moral revolt against the horrible 
cruelty of the old eschatology, there is a widespread con- 
viction that the division of all persons into two classes, 
the saved and the damned, cannot be reconciled with the 
most elementary justice The Scotdi have a proverb 
that some are “over-bad for blessing and over-good for 
banning “ We find it difBcuh to name anyone who is 
good enough for Heaven or bad enough for Hell Or 
if we have met one or two saints and one or two consum- 
mate scoundrels, we arc convinced at any rate that the 
vast majomy must be arranged m almost infinite grada- 
tions between these two extremes Hence the belief 
in Purgatory, which is a matter of faith m the Roman 
Church Purgjtory of course is the abode not of those 
who are nearthe border line and require further probation, 
but of those who have been accepted in spue of faults 
which must be purged by long and pamful discipline 
There is no Scriptural warrant for purgatory, but the 
belief greatly diminishes the difficulty of believing that 
all are destined either to Heaven or to Hell Modernist 
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and to substitute some dream of “a good time coming” 
for the blessed hope of everlasting life. 

But traditional eschatology has been undermined from 
another side. Modern astronomy has finally destroyed 
the possibility of believing in a localized Heaven and Hcllj 
and this great change in our outlook leaves us with the 
altcrrutive of abandoning the belief in surviral altogether, 
or of spiritualizing it almost beyond recognition. The 
resurrection of the body was to prepare the resuscitated 
personality for continued existence in space and time, 
under conditions not violently unlike those whidi we 
can picture to ourselves here and now. Hell was one 
place, Heaven was another. But if even the ^•ast spaces 
of the galactic system have no room for a Valhalla, rc- 
soundin'^with'thc shout of them that triumph, the song 
of them that feast, nor yet for a subterranean dungeon, 
where the devils “keep the tortures of the damned 
freshly plied,” wc must accustom ourselves to think 
of “Heaven” and “Hell” as expressing the extremes 
of qualitative differences in the spiritual world. “ Heaven 
is fi rst a tem per, then a place,” says Benjamin Whichcble. 
We cannot think of It as a place at all, except when 
we consciously allow ourselves to use pictorial images 
to aid our imagination. The same of course applies to 
Hell. The whole apparatus of physical enjoyment and 
physical torment disappears with this change in our 
conception of the universe. 

Philosophy has long protested agiinst the confusion 
of eternity with mere endlessness. , The deepest Christian 
thinkers have been fully aware of the degradation which 
the idea of immortality suffers when it is regarded as a 

B g 
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where God is not and the Devil is, is not at all like the 
Modernist purgatory, where one trains for the next 
examination — a place with a fine tropical climate, really 
bracing to the Constitution. Such thoughts arc cheap and 
frivolous} the reality is something much more tragic and 
te'rnble. It is a discord very for from “harmony not 
understood”} it is no mere “privation of good,” but 
positive, radical evil, a stage towards nothing except 
final ruin. It is then that we face the dread alternative, 
the choice which, so far as we know, is for us endless 
in its results. 

And so at last we begin to understand that the horrible 
nightmare of Hell has one of its sources in something 
far less ignoble than we supposed at first. “Hell is the 
shadow from a soul on fire”} and it is not the greatest 
sinners who shudder at the thought, but the greatest saints, 
who know what the loss would be if God turned His 
face away from them. So they heap on images of horror, 
utilizing all they have heard of or can imagine of bodily 
torment and misery, and still the reality exceeds all that 
they can say. Take these images out of their religious 
context, and they become monstrous and revolting, just 
as all images of Heaven, when taken out of their religious 
context, become gross or absurd. But make God central, 
and our future peripheral, and the violence of the 
symbolism becomes intelligible. Where we moderns 
complacently paint grey on grey, the saints have seen 
blinding light and inky darkness. 

I have no wish to revive the use of language which, 
as I have said already, is dishonouring to the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. God is merciful, and loves His 

It 
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BY 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

It j'sl'airly well known that, after long continued in- 
vestigation, I ha\e come to the conclusion that survUTil 
and persistent existence arc demonstrated facts. If that 
conclusion is false, nothing further that I have to say 
is of much conse<;uence. But if it is true, if human 
beings do continue to exist, under somewhat modified 
conditions — still probably in toucli witlt the physical 
universe but no longer having any constant association 
with matter and therefore no longer within our sensory 
ken — then a great many other things naturally follow. 
Once it is demonstrated that existence is possible out of 
association with matter, there is every probability that 
many other grades of being, besides terrestrial humanity, 
inhabit space. Even on the earth there are many 
grades of existence. The variety of animal life is 
astonishing. Human beings also range from high to 
low; there is a great gulf between the loftiest and the 
most degraded mind, which nevertheless is spanned by 
intermediate grades. StUl more may this be true in 
the cosmos generally; and, granting that space has 
physical properties — as we know it has — it is only 
*3 
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has alwap been to stn^'c or hope for the one state, and 
to shrink from or fear tltc other. As w'as said of old 
time, “Fear not them which can only kill the body, 
but fear him who can cast both body and soul into hcllj 
yea, I say unto )*ou, fear him.** Taken as it stands, 
it is an awful warning! and, though, like all phrases, it., 
requires interpretation, it must rqirescnt something real 
and dangerous. If the highest grades of being arc to 
be called heaven, the lowest grades may be called hell. 
In that sense therefore hell is a reality. 

But lower grades of being need not be pemunent 
and unesopable. Everything tends to show tliat beings 
may rise In the scale of cxistcncci the whole of evolution 
has been a demonstration of that. Rise is not cssentul 
to evolution, there may be degradation, but there is 
alwa)*s the possibilit)* of rise. From any attained grade • 
we may ascend or we may deswnd. There is nothing 
static about the universe! it is a constant flux! change is 
intrinsic in Its nature} development can alwap go on. 
Hence the idea of everlasting continuance of any one 
state is contrary to all our experience: there is no sucli 
deadly monotony. However low we are, there is alwa)i 
an opportunity or possibility of ascent: no grade so low 
but what it may be risen from}— 'perhaps no grade so 
high but what it can be fallen from, though that is more 
doubtful, for there docs seem to be a tendency in nature 
upward. Evolution, with all its ups and downs, does 
tend towards progress and liighcr grades of being. 
Favourable variations persist} unfavourable tend to dis- 
appear. Biological doctrine is dear on that point. 
Evil has elements of self-destruction} good tends towards 
>5 
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thoughtless without any valid excuse. Some people 
chatter loudly in public? others are congenitally late 
for appointments. All manner of inconvenience and 
sometimes distress are caused by thoughtlessness. It is 
to be hoped that such people will not escape from 
remorse. Many more serious examples might be 
thought ofj but it is the minor vices which are most 
common. 

For actual and active cruelty we must, strange to 
say, indict the theologians. At one time they had a 
terribly mistaken idea that persecution was their duQ^, 
that they could save people’s souls by burning their 
bodies, and they blasphemously called the procedure 
merciful. Individually an inquisitor may have been a 
kindly person, as he was in Bernard Shaw’s great play 
St. Joan, but as an inquisitor he is a repulsive Ingredient 
in the cosmos. The more we «cculpate the individuals, 
the heavier is the indictment of the system under which 
they work. The Bishop of Beauvais may not have been 
so personally humane as Mr. Shaw chooses to dramatize 
him — at any rate the Church ultimately thought fit to 
treat him as a scapegoat and throw him to the wolves — 
but he is condemned by hjs acts. Still more is that kind 
of Ecclesiasticism condemned which rendered such acts 
possible. , The bigoted English Chaplain who aided and 
abetted the atrodty lived to repent in a salutary hell on 
earth. What right has one human being to persecute 
another for his beliefs, or inflict torture in the name of 
religion? Faith cannot be buttressed by such brutal 
blunderings of blasphemous bigotry: it is work only fit 
for devils. 
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severe. The indignation of the Almighty must be 
terrible. 

Yet compassion and loving-kindness to ordinary 
human frailty is conspicuous. To the weak repentant 
sinner, paradise this very day} even to Judas, perhaps, 
forgivenessj to Pilate, sympathy; to the Roman soldiers, 
compassion. But to Nero and Herod and Caiapbas and 
all their tribe, the pains of hell. And these must endure 
until they are purged from their atrocious self-satisfaction, 
till they obliterate their former selves, and will again to 
live. Then in the long last even they may crawl free 
from their infamy, the evil having been burned out of 
them, and enter into harmony with the rest of creation. 
Virgil in imagination had visited hell, and he knew. 

Why did Dame and Virgil and Homer depict the 
horrors of an inferno, and write of visits to such a place ? 
Surely it was because, however brightly we may have 
caught glimpses of heaven, wc dare not turn away or 
blind our eyes to the realities of existence, wc must not 
ignore the possibilities of suffering. Sometimes suffering 
is seemingly undeserved, like that inflicted by cancer and 
other diseases of the flesh, and by diseases of the body 
politic, like famine, pestilence, and war. But our 
business is to strive against the avoidable evils, and by 
adequate study and trying, by civilized corporate good- 
will, to find a remedy. Wc can, if we bend our energies 
to the task. Already a beginning has been made; self- 
sacrificing discoverers have done beneficent work. The 
higher can always help the lower; and this power of 
missionary help will continue, however high we may 
rise. Saints are not lacking, even now: practical religion 
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of the self-satisfied and tlic self-righteous. So it was 
with the highest of the sons of mans He took our nature 
upon him, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cro«} nay more, we are told that He de- 
scended into hell. No part of human experience was 
alien to his saving and healing grace. The gates of heU 
shall not prevail against the Divine goodness for ever. 
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ment” of what the teaching is, not for A presentation of 
the theological considerations on which it is based, nor 
for an attempt to meet or to mitigate the difficulties with 
which it IS encompassed These difficulties the Catholic 
thinker feels as acutely as anyone else That an infinitely 
good all-powerful God, who lo\cs His Creatures, should 
create beings fore-knowing that they arc going b) misuse 
of their free will to plunge themscUcs into ctcrlasting 
perdition, and not intertenc effectually to sate them 
from such a fate, is surely an idea that staggers and baffles 
the human mind It is the problem of evil m its utmost 
and acutest form, and of the problem of evil no philosophy 
offers any really satisfying solution Hell is, in 5 hort, a 
great and an appalling m)steTy Christians by their 
Creed accept many mysteries, and others, be they thcists, 
pantheists, materialists, agnostics, or what not, do not 
get rid of them 

In speaking of the Catholic teaching on Hell certain 
presuppositions must be set fordi The Catholic Church 
holds such fundamental truths as these E\cry man has 
a soul that is a spirit, that will survive death, and will 
have personal immortality it will not be absorbed m any 
pantheistic deity, or in the great ocean ofBeing,or m “the 
great unconsciousness”, nor will it ever be annihilated 
or allowed to sink out of existence each human soul 
will exist individually everlastingly, for all eternity 
N^xt, It IS the dictate of the religious conscience, not only 
Christian, but in all religions that hold the suruval of 
the soul after death, and the dictate, too, of natural ethics 
— that if our persona! existence goes on m the other 
world, then will “our works follow us”} we shall “be 
c 25 
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wjI! by no means allow anyone to be punished with c\er- 
lasting sufferings who lias not the guilt of \oIuntary 
sin.” Here the prindple is enunciated, that only for 
the guilt of wilful sin docs an)one go to the Hell of 
the damned. It is possible to carry the thing a step 
further. In i88i a singularly illuminating article 
appeared in the Duh/m Revtrto on the Catholic doctrine 
of Hell, anonymous, but known to be by that fine theo- 
logian and eloquent writer, the litc Bishop Hedlcy of 
Newport, then editor of the Revtnv * In it occurs the 
following striking piece*. 

•*Hell — the true and awful Hell — is for gnesous or 
mortal sin. With Catholics there is no hesitation as to 
what is meant by mortal sm It is that complete rejection 
of God which in\ ol\ cs the ejctinction of sanctifying grace, 
which is the soul’s life It may not be always easy to 
tell whether this or that act is really a mortal sin Acts 
differ, not only objectively, but also subjectively. It 
Would be comparatively easy to distinguish ‘mortal* 
sms if wc had only to consider them objectively, apart 
from the person who commits them. The difficulty is 
to know whether the personal circumstances of knowledge, 
advertence, and consent, arc such as to impart to the act 
of aversion from God sufficient completeness to plunge 
the soul into the darkness of spiritual death. Happily, 
we are not called upon to do so. But this much is cer- 
tain — that only mortal sm, true and complete, will deserve 
Hell. When one considers how much sin is due to 

* Puhlin Rnitv, ]An 1881 , "EvetUsung Punishment ” Anjone 
teally interested in the subiect may find therein a preseatatioa,8t 
once enlightened and orchoaox. of toe theological and philosophical 
issues at stake 
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and full consent turned his back upon Almighty 
God.” 

So Dr. Hedley. 

The firm teaching of Catholic moral theology is 
here brought out, that for mortal sin the matter must be 
a grievous offence against God and known at the time 
to be suchj there must be a full act of deliberation; and 
there must be full consent — z. free, deliberate choice. 
Anything that substantially lessens the “voluntarium,” 
the voluntary character of the mental act, lessens pro- 
portionately the gravity of the sin, and often turns what 
would be mortal m the abstract into venial in the concrete 
case. Such things as the chains of inveterate habit, if 
the sinner be struggling to free himself from them; as 
early environment; as heredity, will be taken into account. 
All this has to be left to Almighty God, the ‘‘Searcher 
of hearts”— -it is beyond human estimation. But we 
may take count of the great fulness of Catholic teach- 
ing on “the forgiveness of sins,” It holds with absolute 
entireness that no matter what a man’s sins may be; 
no matter how grievous or even monstrous; no matter how 
many or how often repeated: a true turning of heart and 
soul to God in genuine sorrow and repentance, with purpose 
of amendment, and with love, will always find for the 
sinner the Prodigal’s welcome from his Heavenly Father, 
for ‘‘a broken and humbled heart God will never deSpise.” 

In speaking of the Catholic teaching on Hell the 
distinction, too, of sins into mortal and venial must be 
m The CtAhdlac ChMTch rejecis rts VitmMe, 
what may be called the old Protestant Calvinistic view, 
that all sin, even the least, is punished with eternal death. 
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wicked is a plain fact of the Gospel narratJse, that cannot 
be esaped from by any reasonable exegesis, ^*hc scry 
least that can be said is that He used the word “f.rc’* as 
the symbol that best brings home to us the punidimcnt 
of the damned. The Catholic Church goes beyond any 
merely 5)-mbollcaI inicrprcuuon: though there nescr lus 
been any formal dchnition concerning the fire of Hell, 
still, in view of the gencial agreement of fathers and 
theologians, it would be at least “rash'* to question the 
realit}' of the fire, not necessarily a material fire, or a 
fire like ours, but an external agent tlui plap on spirits— 
“the fire prepared for the devil and his angels," spirits— 
in a way analogous to tliai in which fire plap on bodies. 
This is what is called “the pain of rense," or of feeling! 
but tliough usually put in the fore-front as the one most 
easily grasped by the imagination, and therefore the most 
efficaciously deterrent in its appeal, still it is but secondary 
or supplcmcntar)'. The real substantial punishment and 
pain of Hell is “tlic pain of loss." The real substantial 
joy of Heaven is the Dcatific Vision, the seeing God “face 
to face,” and knowing Him “even as we arc known'*! 
this is explained as the direct intuitive sight of the divine 
Essence, the supreme and perfect satisfaction and joy of 
intellect and will. This is Heaven! and it Is perhaps 
worth noting that in transcendcntalvvisc it embraces the 
ideas alike of Plato and of Aristotle as to wherein lies 
the supreme happiness of man. And so the essential 
pain of Hell lies in the sentence, “Depart from me," 
the exile for ever from the Beatific Vision, now well 
understood} the banishment from God into “the outer 
darkness”! the realization of “destruction and perdition,” 
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formahJe to c/cnicnur) cihical anti rclipiout notiom, that 
Its tchrment fcjccnon by rroirttantum it hard to under- 
stand It \tas due no doubt, in jurt, to the crude shapes 
in w Indi It hat been cxpreited and pictured 

Concerning Vurp»tory the Catholic Church lias 
authoritatnclj hid down tcry little The Council of 
Trent defined no more than that Purgalor) exnts, and 
dw? d«“ s/>uh dwe ittipeti hp tftc pntji'rt 

of ilic Faithful and hy the Sacrifice of the Masii and a 
warning is added against curiosity and superstition in 
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indeed, that the God of Mercies, who “wills not the death 
of the sinner, but rather that he be converted and live,” 
will be satisfied with very little, witli the least that is 
ncccssar}'j and He is a God who is mighty to save. 
But when the conscience has been blurred by long )*cars 
in sin and neglect, and the religious sense has grown 
feeble, and the faculties arc dulled in the clutcli of death 
and can hardly make intelligent acts, and tlterc is no 
possibility of atoning for an evil life, and unlawful pleasures 
are given up only when it is no longer possible to enjoy 
them: well, the priest knows that the Sacraments arc 
intended to meet sucli cases; but mom) justice and the 
religious sense seem to demand some rectification, some 
blending of justice witli mercy. Somctliing is needed 
before one who has put off repentance till the eleventh 
hour, and has perhaps gone on sinning on the strength 
of a death-bed repentance, however repentant he may 
try to be, can be fit for the Kingdom of Heaven. For 
“God is not mocked.” In such eases as this Purgatory 
does set right the balance, docs satisfy the claims of justice 
along with mercy, docs meet the instinctive judgment 
of our ethical sense, which, after all, is engraven on our 
heart by God. 

There arc two aspects of Purgatory, two things It 
does for us: Expiation and Purification. Tlic principle 
of Expiation is that even after the guilt of tlie eternal 
punishment due to mortal sin has been remitted by 
God on sincere repentance, a measure of temporal punish- 
ment remains to be undergone in this life or in the next. 
And not only for mortal sins, but also for venial sins and 
for lesser imperfections, has some chastisement to be 
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Everyone but the self-nghteous hypocrite must be 
deeply aware that the beauty of his sou! is marred, dis- 
figured, tarnished by a crowd of imperfections, sms, 
which we are ashamed to acknowledge to ourselves, 
and which we would not have made manifest for worlds, 
which yet we trust are not of such gravity and malice 
as to entail everlasting death in Hell So every soul 
must feel that it is not yet lit to stand in the presence of 
the all-holy God, whose “eyes are too pure to behold 
evil,” and to look Him face to face m the Beatific Vision 
everyone must feel the need of some process of purifica- 
tion to make him fit for Heaven, where “nothing defiled 
can enter ” 

This IS the aspect of Purgatory developed with great 
power and beauty in St Catherine of Genoa’s tractate 
She claims that it was made known to her by God The 
Church authenticates no pr;vate revelations, but she has 
pronounced this account to be conformable to Catholic 
teaching, and such as may be accepted at will, m fact it 
IS widely accepted, and has become the most authorita- 
tive expression of Catholic ideas on Purgatory It may 
be said in general to be the idea underlying Newman’s 
“Dream of Gerontius ” 

It may be summed up the soul that passes from the 
body in the grace and friendship of God is straightway 
brought into the presence of God, and sees at once God’s 
infinite holiness and punty, she realizes also fully her own 
deformity and her unfitness to stand before God’s eyes 
And realizing this, and knowing that the condition of 
her union with God — which she now desires intensely 
with a longing, yearning love — is that she be purged and 
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mediate state should be giv en up for the strange, un\s orth) , 
uttcrl) banal rc^eUtlons of the mediums about the abodes 
ofspinis m the other wotid 

And here, svjih such a Purgator) as this, fits in the 
Catltohc practice — the human instinct, it maj* be said— 
of prapng for the Departed, tint is no;s reassening itself 
with osermastenng power the belief that the process of 
purification and atonement ma) be alienated, shortened, 
by the pra)crs and good olhccs of those on eartii, of the 
Church Militant, in behalf of their brethren ind dear ones 
now members of the Church Suffering — that “unto 
all who rest in Christ God ma) grant a place of 
refreshment, light, and peace*’ (Canon of the Romm 
htass, and the lile in all the Liturgies of West and 
East) 

This article is confined to a sntemenr of Catholic be- 
lief, witliout attempt to prose itt still a word nny be said 
in answer to tlie quer) whether Furgaior) be a primuwc 
Christian belief? Yes, for pra)ing for the Dead implies 
the belief that tlicy ma) be helped, their condition 
bettered, by our pn)crs and this again implies an inter- 
mediate state, neither Hca\cn nor Hell, wherein they 
undergo a progressne process of expiation or purification, 
or both I3ut it is rccogni7cd now by independent 
scholars that pra)cr for the Dead was a aery carl), cten 
primitive Christian practice (see articles “Pn)crs for 
the Dead,” “Purgatory,” m Entychpadia Bntanntca, 
or “State of the Dead (Christian}” in Hastings’ 
Diciisnary of Ethics and Reh^sw this last a quite 
excellent treatment of the whole subject matter of this 
article) 
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ll?.Lh AS MAN’S CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
I AILURI 

tr 

Warwick. Dftrivo 

It has been wid Out, “Man, lu\»nj ctmicO God after 
his own irtujrc, was perforce compelled to create a 
hca\en for himself and a hell for his dear neighbour.** 

!■ Of jf one asls lut manner of hell Fithecanihrcipui 
Erectus or Piltdown Man would ha\e created, had 
citlicr of these creatures been capable of conceiting Hell 
or Heaten— one rcahro the rclatnitj of the conception 
Man creates to his own measure, to the Ictcl of the 
platform of his own progress, and it would be possible 
to speak of a Slone Age Hell, of a Ilron/e Age Hell, of 
the Hell of the Middle Ages, of tlic Hell of the Now 
and To-morrow. For man*s conception of God, and of 
God’s ordering of life, has nrcl) been a pure concep- 
tion Mw has alwa)*s been a masterful creature, and 
whether one rtgards him as the chance production of 
blind forces, or a creature willed and created, the master- 
fulness in man has to be accepted 

Whence came the conception of HelH If God, 
to begin with, was the product of fear, of a primituc 
I) 41 
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go out of favour The “I** in man insists on other 
realizations Though man is multitudinous, Christ and 
Karl Marx can be found m the same generation, also a 
Buddha and a Lenin Russia may make its own red 
hell on earth, while other mysteries are getting other 
glimpses of other heavens Sensual man is sensual man, 
and mystic man is mystic man To the seer, Hell 
becomes personal 

Now, I take it that in spite of the decay of the 
churches and of organized religion, the mass of men 
still retains a vague, intuitive faith m a life after the 
death of the body Incurably and mtuititely we are 
immortals Setting aside for a moment the evidence 
offered by the spiritists, nun has no sensible proofs All 
the observations of contemporary science, and his own 
experiences, arc destructive of the conception of another 
life Man may be said to have no more than “a feeling 
about immortality ” Or he may take his stand, and 
after considering the marvels of life, its order and 
sequences, cxdaim with Butler, “What rot* There 
must be cunning m it It canh be mere blind chance ** 
This age has been called an age of materialism I 
doubt It I have a feeling that this age is accumulating 
an immense, inward urge towards spiritual things We 
are living in a period of disillusionment, but this mood 
of discouragement will pass Man may not label him- 
self Christian, but I believe he is nearer to Christ than 
were most of his forefathei^ For the average, con 
temporary man is beyond doubt kinder, cleaner, more 
humane than the man of any previous century 

But to return to the conception of Hell The hell 
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defeat, of a loss of faith in Ins essentia!, inevitable self. 
It is consciousness of sin, and sin is a reality. The 
sense of sin is a reality. I cannot see it as a mere offence 
against the herd instinct or the cross'd convention. I 
sec it as a part of man's individual, personal conscious- 
ness. For man is “I.** He will become more and 
more "I,** while growing more and more consdous of 
the **I” in his neighbour. As he develops he lives 
more and more in the world of his own expanding con- 
sciousness, as the artist and the poet and the scientist 
lives. Consdousness is like a light spreading further 
and funher over the seeming darkness of objective 
things. Consdousness may be Heaven or Hell. 

For we see tlut .which we deserse to see, and feel 
lliat which we desire to feel. We arc the illuminants or 
the crusted hogs. Nothing is more certain and solemn 
and tragic than this. We may bur)' our heads in books 
upon heredity and environment, and argue and object; 
but the sins of the fathers arc visited upon the children, 
and the blind arc leaders of the blind. They fall into 
Hell and wander and wil, and accuse tlic politicians and 
the ricli. Hosv often docs a nun in Hell point the finger 
of judgment at himself? 

Life is so much a personal aHair. And in tliinking 
and striving and erring and suffering one comes through 
the years to a knowledge of the great verities, to the 
things tliat matter. They matter, and they matter 
supremely. No man is blessed till he has come to know 
how he may be blasted, and has climbed above that 
self-nude fate. 

I tiiink my own picture of Hell is that of a lonely 
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something somehow good> or is it grey and hard and 
hopeless ? 

That is my idea of Hell, to stand at the end of one’s 
days and to know that the landscape you have painted is 
grey, a place of stones, and of the bones of broken 
memories. Who will deny it? Can any man deny 
it? I defy any man to deny it. Our little clevernesses 
will shake at the knees when we come to that last, lonely 
place and stand looking back. 

Hell is to look back at the dim, reproachful faces of 
those who loved us, those whom we betrayed. 
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is generally understood as representative of Gehenna. 
Gehenna was the Greek equivalent of the Valley of 
Hinnom, the deep gorge on the south side of Jerusalem, 
where the refuse of the city was consumed by day and 
by-night incessantly. That is the meaning of the worm 
that never dies and the fire that is never quenched. It 
was so that the Valley of Hinnom is in the Talmud 
called the Door of Hell. Gehenna then, or the Valley 
of Hinnom, would appear to surest not that the souls 
which enter it are perpetually tortured — although never 
consumed — by fire, whether literal or metaphorical, but 
that they are soon or late consumed by fire, which is the 
great purifying agent n-'t only on earth but in the eternal 
world beyond the grave. So far Gehenna may not 
unnaturally be supposed to afford a basis for the belief in 
conditional immortality, or In other words for the belief 
that, while the souls of the righteous enjoy an eternal 
felicity, the souls of the wicked after a certain experience 
of suffering pass into nothingness. Because the future 
life is in its conditions so distinct from the present, the 
language in which Jesus Christ refers to it is necessarily 
indefinite. Neither human intelligence nor human 
experience is such as would enable men to conceive 
existence apart from time and space. Yet the simple 
fact that the future life is timeless is in itself enough to 
dispel the nightmare of everlasting punishment. To say 
so is not to say that the punishment whicli a man endures 
may not continue so long as his resistance to the will of 
God eoduxea, or tbjit the p'iav5h.mao.t my svat he. s/a 
severe as to merit the awful words of Jesus Christ in 
relation to the traitor Judas: “It had been good for that 
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tianity indeed inculcates a belief in the resurrection of the 
body, a belief wholly distinct from the belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. But the body, after its resurrec- 
tion, or the body of the resurrection as it is called, will 
be dearly a sublimated, glorified, ctherealized body. 
The rurratives of our Lord’s Transfiguration and of 
His appearances in the mptcrious forty dap between 
His Resurrection and His Ascension prove His body to 
have been, in those supreme hours, exempt from the 
limitations to which all human bodies are necessarily 
subject. There is no sufficient reason for drawing an 
argument as to the nature of the body after the resurrec- 
tion from its nature in the present life. 

Whatever HcK may be then, it will be a state not 
of material but of spiritual penalty. Cardinal Newman, 
in a well-known passage of the** Dream of Gcrontius,” has 
sought to portray the anguish of a soul in purgatory, 
when it is torn asunder, as it were, by the love and yet 
the dread of communion with the Incarnate Deity. So 
the angel sap to the soul: 


’’Thou wilt desire 

To slink array, and liidc thee from His sight; 

And yet wilt have a longing eye to dwell 
Within the beauty of His countenance. 

And these two pains, so counter and so keen— 

. The longing for Him when thou scest Him notj 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him — 

Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory.” 

Perhaps the argument from purgatory may be carried 
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w on b} Hjs anguish for nianbiul Yet again ilie parable 
of Dues and Lazarus suggests that the pain of Hell uill 
be accentuated b) the sight or thought of Hea\cn The 
soul will enter upon the consaousness of its dcpn\*ation 
when It gazes, from however wide a distance, at the 
beatitude of the redeemed in Heaten, it will understand 
then what it might hate been, and the contrast between 
Its possible peace and its actual distress will be the keenest 
sting of all Its sufferings Eten upon earth there is no 
more acute pang than that of remorse Remorse is the 
agon) arising from the sense of a blessing which might 
once hate been achictcd and now is forfeited for ever 
The words at the dose of George Ehot*« novel, “Adam 
Bede,” come into my mind It is Adam Bede who 
spcal^ and he spcab of poor Hett) Sorrel’s seducer, 
Colonel Donnithorne, “The first thing he said to me, 
when we’d got hold o’ one another’s hands, was, *I 
could never do anytliing for her, Adam— she lived long 
enough for all the suffering — and I’d thought so of the 
time when I miglit do something for her But }ou 
told me the truth when )ou said to me once, ‘There’s 
a sort of wrong that can never be made up for 

So the essence of Hell, if rightly understood, seems 
to be remorse But the secret motive of remorse is that 
sinful actions arc seen m their true light No punish- 
ment can be greater or keener than that which a youth 
may feel when he learns that his hcartlessness or his 
thoughtlessness has killed his mother, or a man that it 
has killed his wife It is so that tlic Cross has exated 
an inexpressible feeling of pain m human hearts, when 
It has revealed the true nature of sm by revealing the 
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I do not^dcsirc to mhiimlzc the awful gravity of Hell. 
I think there is too much tcndcnc)’ in the present day, 
among prcachers^pcdally, to ignore or forget our Lord’s 
emphatic admomiions. The probation of the present 
life is undoubi^ly relative to eternity. The warnings 
and the blessi;^ of Jesus Christ may be said to run on 
parallel lines^i^ich can never meet in this world, but 
may unde^fii^rDivinc Providence meet, as Christians 
believe, in the wmld whicli is to come. The real Hell 
is and must remain a m)-stcry. The belief in it, as in 
all dogmas bearing upon the Divine Nature, or Providence, 
transcends the range or scope of human thought. To 
define it therefore in specific language is impossiblej for 
finite minds cannot fathom the reality of the infinite 
God. But every mystery is a great possibilityj every 
m)’stery is in itself an incentive not only to speculation 
but to adoration. Before it, as before the veiled figure 
of Isis, humanity bows its head in humble reverence. 
But in every mystery, as in' all true religion, the final 
word is the word of acquiescence in the sovereign power 
and the sovereign love of God. 
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here, or for the doom hereafter of those whom we dislike 
on the score of their faith or misdeeds. As a religious 
conception it has been so vulgarized and misrepresented 
that most sensible people avoid it, especially as the verbal 
expressions are bound up with a Semitic cosmogony 
which is no longer tenable; for we now know how the 
solemn idea arose in the later Judaism and how it was 
adopted by primitive Christianity. It is not simply the 
abuse of the idea by Latin Christianity, but the historical 
knowledge of its origin and of its limitations as a concept, 
that repels some modern minds. 

A further difficulty is raised by the conditions of 
argument on such a theme. Father Fatsides and his 
tribe talk of it in a spirit quite out of keeping with so 
serious and sombre a topic. To preach or to write about 
it in a coarse or mocking spirit is to outrage Christianity, 
No one can approach the subject of what “Hell” meant 
without requiring to be strictly guarded and thought- 
ful in his statements. To speak of purity purely is 
not easy; to warn against pride without being sarcastic 
and scornful, is always a task; and to discuss the fate of 
the impenitent without becoming light or uncharitable 
is no less hard. I almost feel that on this score one ought 
to be content to refer the reader to what has been already 
written. Why add anything to one of the wisest of 
words on the whole subject — to Dean R. W. Church’s 
Oxford sermon on “Sin and Judgment”? It is pub- 
lished in his rich volume, Human Life and its Conditions^ 
and if people would only read his appeal they would 
be put in the proper focus for viewing the entire subject 
of ultimate issues in Chrisdani^. 
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If “Hell” offends our sentimental ears, then we majr 
welcome a “soft Dean,” like Pope’s, 

“Who never mentions Hell to ears polite.” 

But, on the other hand, if the Christian faith as histori- 
cally presented is substantially valid, if we desire to believe 
in the faith once delivered to the saints, then the question 
of sin forces the problem of Hell on the consdence 
and intelligence. Those who occupy this position may 
not have any very definite answers to give, but at least 
they recognize that there is a question to be answered, and 
to be answered in a deeper sense than facile modernists 
imagine. 

Take the creeds for example. There is only one 
Hell in the Apostles’ Creed. “I believe ... in Jesus 
Christ. He descended into Hell.” Here Hell means 
the place of the dead, or, as we say, the underworld, 
from which He rose to life on the third day. What- 
ever this means, it means a real experience, and no 
other “Hell” became part of the Church’s creed at the 
first. 

But there is Hell and Hell. In the common accepta- 
tion of the term, the word means the final state of 
punishment in which sin ends. Is this belief consistent 
with the Christian faith in a God who is good and loving ? 
Is it a deduction from some Semitic terminology in which 
the primitive Church expressed its faith, but which is as 
outworn as the cosmogony of the same Church? Is it 
so much picture-language, gathering round the original 
teaching of Jesus and ob^ring His gentle message of 
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never assumed that He would succeed with all. There 
is an inexorable note in His teaching, which no trust- 
worthy criticism can get rid of; it is organic to His 
message. The apocal)’ptic sayings were attributed to 
Him, when they were attributed, because of a stern, 
serious clement in His message. God is love, but 
He is not deified good*iiature, unless Jesus misread 
His character. 

It is superfluous to develop this. I pass on to offer 
another obsen’ation, namely, that the form of this fate 
is not defined. Jesus is rescrx'ed on many details of the 
future on which theoloQr has been profuse and pro- 
nounced. In some wort^ for example, He seems to 
assume the continued existence of the disobedient. But 
in others He hints at a different idea. “I will forewarn 
you whom yc shall fcar,*‘ He tells the disciples. “Fear 
Him, which after He hath killed hath power to cast 
into Hcllj yea, I say unto you, fear Him.” “Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul} but rather fear Him which is able to destroy 
both body and soul in Hell.” What do such words 
imply? A God of awful authority, no doubt. But 
perhaps more than that. The word “immortability” 
is a horrid expression, as horrid as “altruism,” but it 
means a truth for which there may be more to be said 
than is often allowed. Is the soul capable of reaching 
an immortal value, or is it immortal essentially? On 
the scheme of Christian faith, may it be annihilated? 
Is personality an undying possession, or is it attained 
'through obedience to the creative will of God alone? 
The implications of the Christian view of faith are not 
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forms as arc permanent*— even if, in the ease of evil, 
the permanence be annihilation. Belief in Hell is an 
element of any religion which is morally healthy. Like 
all such vital elements it is capable of abuse, but without 
it the dominant forces of Christianity cannot be exenedj 
when it is eliminated, Christianity becomes merely a 
form of humaniarianism or of religious syncretism, that 
is to say, untrue to its real self. 

This may be criticized as dogmatic. It is not 
intended to be dogmatic in the sense of oracular or self- 
assertive, One goes in fear of Bishop Butler’s grave 
warning against “that infinitely absurd supposition that 
we know the whole of the case.” We do not. No one 
does, not even an undergraduate or a fundamentalist. 
But if and as we arc inside the Catholic Christian faith, 
we arc entitled to say that we do know something of 
the case— that there arc lines laid down by the I^rd 
Jesus gravely and steadily which reach out into the future, 
and that, so far as we can see, these lines do not end in 
a pious blur or in a smooth, sentimental harmony. Only, 
as no one knows how evil arose, no one knows how It 
will endj although one may reasonably conjecture that 
as it arose not in God, so it may end outside of Him. 
And with evil, all who deliberately identify thcnasclvcs 
with it. 

I hesitate to say more. “Slull not the Judge of 
all the earth do right ?”— hs tlie word which haunts 
the mind as one is writing on such a subject, and trying 
to write responsibly. Heaven, one might say something 
about. The true Christian hopes to go there, and he 
strives to^help others here and now to reach it. But 
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BY 

Annie Besant, d.l. 

It may be remembered that Emerson — whose Essays 
are not as much read by the present generation as by 
that to which I belong — ^possessed the only copy of the 
translation of the now well-known Hindu Scripture, the 
“Bhagarad Gita” (The Song of the Lord), which had 
reached America in his day. Those who are familiar 
with his writings will easily verify the truth of the state- 
ment that his general attitude towards life is distinctly 
coloured by Indian (Hindu) thought. 

The special point in which we are now concerned 
is his view of an action. He regards an action as three- 
fold: the desire — which prompt, gives rise to, the action; 
the thought — which decides the method of activity to 
obtain or avoid the desired or undesired object; the act — 
which appropriates or repels that object. This sequence 
can always be obsen^ed, if an intelligent person analyses 
the genesis, the method, and the performance of an act. 
The three stages are summed up in one Sa^krit word,^‘^ 
“karma”. (This word has come into very general use, 
and, with one qualification, that the fact of reincarnation 
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learns the la\vs which surround him, 'ind valsS Jpp, 1\ 
and safely by observing them “Nature is \u'T(.d I \ 
obedience,” and the tyrant becomes the s^'\ fit rf I'u 
wise 

Now the “law of karma” is divisible into three 
sub-laws 

(a) Thought creates character 

(b) Desire creates opportunity 

(c) Action towards others creates the reaction of 

future circumstances on ourselves 

An illustration will show how this works out Eadi 
of two men, A and B, gives a public park to his town 
A gives It with an unselfish motive — the desire to brighten 
the lives of the poor, B gives it with a selfish motive— to 
gain credit for himself as a benefactor and to be rewarded 
by a title Both have made the people happier Both 
will be surrounded by favourable circumstances in a 
subsequent life, A will be unselfish and happy m them, 
B will be selfish and miserable in them (I may say, 
for what it is worth, that I have personally traced out 
such cases ) 

Now, how docs this affect the Kcal Hell? Let me 
take the usual words Heaven and Hell as meaning, for 
this discussion, happiness and unhappiness after death, 
using the two words in their widest sense 

We are creating in our present life our after-death 
conditions, we carry with u^ after we have left the body, 
the results of the experiences which we have passed through 
during our lives on earth, as the handicraftsman carries the 
yarn he has spun to weave into cloth, fine or coarse 
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those he loves and often in touch witli them while they 
are out of the phpical body in sleep, while the coarser 
physical materials drop away from the subtler, since they 
have been little vitalized during his life. But if, on the 
contrary, he has led a life in which he b.as sought pleasure 
by yielding often to phptcal pleasures — sexuality, gluttony, 
drunkenness — then the exaggerated cravings whicli he has 
stimulated by unrestrained yielding to them persist, and 
become a very serious torture to him, that gradually 
lessens by their being start'cd out by lack of gratification. 
While these persist, they cause a very real but self-created 
hell, the inc^'itable result of his unnatural stimulation of 
natural passions by unbridled indulgence. Drunkenness 
again, creates a hell of a similar kind for the drtmkard, 
similarly worn out by its stan'ailon. Similarly with 
gluttony. 

I have found tlut a quiet description of this con« 
dition of a drunkard after death, based on the drunk.-ird’s 
own memory of his sufferings after excesses, appeals very 
strongly to his sense of the working of a natural law in 
his own cxpcricnccj and one adds to it the fact that as 
the craving has its source in sense-centres of matter 
subtler than the ph)’sical, it is felt as more powerful 
because it h.as no longer to spend part of its energy in the 
moving of heavy m.-iitcr. 

If the special form of vice indulged in includes injury 
to another, as in the case of commerce with a prostitute, 
then the moral injury inflicted on the woman is a wrong 
of a far more far-reaching character, to be made good in 
a future Incarnation by scmtxs to be rendered to the 
victim. Ignorance of these results, In the case of those 
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the Purgatorj’, ihc Refornuior)*, A^hich tcnnoJ Hell, 
we find that it graduallr changes in’o Paradise, and hai 
c^cn a door oj>cn into Heaxen, if pu have brought with 
you vro\cn cloth of gwxi d«di to male the wedding 
garment, and of high aigiraiioni to trammutc into facultid 
to be used is anotiier ncanution. Heaten » the place 
where that worl is done— **hut that » anotl er »tor)V’ 
and a Nciy beautiful one n w 

There are, howcacr, some other point* to mention 
with regard to the Real Hell. Where )ou hate done 
certain l)’pcs of \rrong to another, hie a murder, jou 
hate a terrible experience of commniing tlic crime otcr 
and over again. Also, if the mutdered pcrion wa* about 
in )our own stage of evolution, )ou meet him after jTiur 
own hanging, and the meeting is not jdeaunt, for )ou 
arc at a disadvantage on such occasions. Suicide, again, 
keep )Ou in the Heal Hell for an extra pnod, for )ou 
liate to remain tJicrc till the time for which jour phjiical 
body was built is completed, and jou are nciilicr com* 
fortably alive nor comfortably dead. Only at the end 
of that period can jou begin the normal povt-mortem 
oindition. During that period jou are comunially 
creating karma. 

Again, the manner of djmg and the thoughts then 
dominant have a powerful influence over jou. Very 
many persons, unfortunate!)’, believe in the awful pictures 
ofctcrlasiing torments drawn by many Chnsiianprc-vchcrs. 
They carry these wltli them across the ihrcsliold and arc 
often m a state of pitiable terror. They arc paniculatly 
difficult to help, because they generally think that the 
would-be comforter docs not know the truth. 
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Now error is short lived atjd Truth 
an error lasts for ages, it lives by the k 
within the prickly husk of error. What 
Hell is the kernel of Truth m the husk 
truth that sorrow follovro on the heels of wrong-doing. 

Said the Lord Buddha: “As the wheels of the cart 
follow the heels of the ox, so happiness follows good 
aaions. As the wheels of the cart follow the heels of 
the ox, so sorrow follows the doing of wrong.” 

This is the Truth that underlies all the Heavens 
and Hells. This is the Eternal Law. And I have found 
that the frank statement,of that law as a belief, common 
to an advocate of everlasting hell and myself, gave 
rise to a useful and interesting discussion. He was 
placated by my recognition of the truth of the essence of 
his ideas, and was then willing to consider modifications 
as to time. He also saw the truth hidden in the Psalmist’s 
discovery that he had found God in Hell. What could 
He be there for, He the all-loving, if not to rescue, to 
save ? He did not say that he agreed, but I was contented 
to leave the idea to work in bis mind; for the mind works 
more readily and with a smaller feeling of opposition if 
the element of challenge is eliminated. 

The one thing which is certain is that God cannot 
be unjust. Is it just to create a place of everlasting 
torment, and to keep sentient beings alive when they 
would normally die, in order to torment them? 

I have not the book to refer to, but if I remember 
Tightiy, the argument which interested me from its origin- 
ality and by its novelty to me, was that those who were 
sent to Hell were those who— I am putting it baldly — 
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BY 

Sheila Kave-Smith 

The doctrine of Hell has lost its popularity. Indeed, 
to*day, it is hard even to imagine the mentality which 
found in the thought of Hell a certain stimulation, often 
a certain comfort. The Hell-fire sermon has gone, 
probably never to return, and references to Hell m current 
tlicology are slight, e\asi\c, almost apologetic. Among 
the orthodox the belief m Hell is waning, among the 
unorthodox it was the first to go. And yet one cannot 
say that Hell is finally discredited. It has not, e\en by 
the unoriliodox, been calmly dismissed from the scheme 
of things. People worry and question about the doctrine, 
c\cn if they no longer guc much thought to the reality. 
Either they feci that it ought to be definitely and authori- 
tatncly eliminated from the Christian creeds, or they ask 
whether there may not be some final justification of 
the idea. 

It IS in a measure astonishing, that an idea of such 
antiquity — pre-Chnstian, prc-Jcwish, almost as old as 
religion itself — should suddenly ha\e become discredited 
by the thought of a not particularly thoughtful age, 
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raent and interest. The man-in-the-strcct is probably 
interested in religion as he never vns before, and up and 
down the countr)» the reli^ous life — boUt ic^nically and 
spiritually — is revinng in a manner unknown since the 
Reformation. Even our “empty churches” compare well 
with the days when there used to be Wo or three com* 
municants in St. Paul’s Cathedral. We cannot put 
down the loss of Hell’s prestige to mere indifference. 

I should feel inclined to attribute it in the first place 
to its own exaggerations. Calvin and Wesley made of 
Hell a nightmare from which many arc glad to be awake. 
The early Cliristian doctrine of Hell was comparatively 
mildj it existed chiefly for the benefit of the Other Man 
—for the Cliurch's opponents in those controversies 
which rent its early years, and compared to which our 
modern controversies seem mealy-mouthed and flat. (An 
eccIcsiastically-mindcd Red Queen might hat'e said to 
Alice “I have known controversies, compared to whicli 
this is an amicable agreement.”) In the Middle Ages 
Hell still existed chiefly for heretics and notorious sinners. 
The faithful knew it would be their own fault if they 
went tlicre, and feared with discretion. But to the 
preachers and congregations of the Evangelical reviral, 
Hell was not so much a yawning pit as a pursuing monster 
ravening the saints. If wc read Wesley’s Journal, or 
still more notably the journals and reminiscences of 
humbler revivalists, we find the fear of Hell shadowing 
the lives of men and women whose one desire was to 
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if wc are not growing me 
how, the fact remains tf 
obtain the slightest pleasi“ 

most hated enemy in Hell — thought with which even 
the saints occasionally refreshed themselves. 

Yet again, the growth of Biblical criticism has done 
for modern opinion what the growth of humanitarianism 
has done for modern sentiment. At one time there 
were always certain texts with which the head was forced 
to deny the heart’s aspiration. But now these texts do , 
not stand so firmly. Some are difficult to get rid of, ' 
bufin certain of them, we are told, our Lord was merely 
looking round Him at the blazing rubbish-heaps of the 
valley of Gehennaj while in others, the Jacobean trans- 
lators loosely rendered as Hell a term signifying merely 
the Hebrew Shtol, or grave, the abode of all departed 
spirits. Farrar’s “Larger Hope” did much to bring 
these conclusions home to the man-in-the-street, who was 
glad enough to abolish Hell at the bidding of a Dean. 

But perhaps the most effective cause of the modern 
attitude towards Hell is the modern attitude towards 
God — and in this cause perhaps we shall find a weakness 
which really lies at the root of all attempts to demolish 
Hell completely, the weakness of a fundamental miscon- 
ception. The whole tendency of the last fifty years has 
been, if I may use the expression without offence, to 
make God appear increasingly amiable. This tendency 
is something apart from the reaction against the idea 
of eternal damnation, apart also from any growth in 
human mercy. It belongs rather to a generally in- 
creasing slackness of outlook^ which does not necessarily 
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He believed that stubborn resistance of God’s v.-il! ^oiild 
inevitably be punished heteaftcrj just as stubl'otn 
tance of the law would be punished here. He believed 
that “the road to ruin*’ led to nowhere else, and J::s idea 
of justice would have been outraged by the doctrine that 
the determined sinner shall inherit the kingdom equally 
with the saint, and the King’s enemies teign in giory 
with the King’s friends. 

No doubt he may have sometimes carried his ideas 
of justice too far, allowed them to smack occasionally 
of vindictiveness. Nevertheless, I would contend, his 
ideas are in doser correspondence with reality than the 
ideas of his successor to-day. 

The modern man, as a rule, does not fear God — his 
God would not hurt a fly— and endures with perfect 
good-nature the insults, indifferences and oppositions of 
his creation. Demos has not so far succeeded in abolish- 
ing all social distinctions — ^he still, for the most part, 
respects the differences between an earthly King and his 
subjects, or even between a human lord and a commoner. 
But he will gaily abolish the difference between the King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords and the souls which He has 
made. The doctrine of divine immanence has been 
seized by the multitude and divided up amongst us. We 
are all Sons of God, Parts of the Divine, Greater than 
Ourselves, and so on and so on. Of old time, men used 
sometimes to try to propitiate God by pleading the great 
things they had done for Him, suing for pardon for their 
works’ sake — ^“Lord, in Thy Name we have cast out 
devils.” To-day men no longer sue for pardon, but 
claim immunityj and they no longer plead what they 
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for the lot of a serf in the upper air. This was the pre- 
vailing belief among those of the Greeks who thought of 
a future life at all. Only a few notable criminals were 
to expiate their flagrant impieties by torment. But 
among educated Athenians, as we see from Glaucon’s 
answer to a question of Socrates, the belief in survival 
was very faint, except indeed among those — and tliey 
were numerous — ^who had come under the influence of 
Pythagorean and Orphic teaching. The Hebrews also, 
in their earlier period, were but little actuated by ani- 
mistic beliefs. Their belief in a future life, when it 
came, strangely late in the history of so religious a race, 
was hardly even historically continuous with animism. 
It belonged to the second type of eschatological beliefs. 
It was the last answer to the persistent question which 
dominates all the drought of the Old Testament: “Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?” How many 
other theories of theodicy were tried by earlier seekers, 
and rejected as incompatible with the observed facts, 
all readers of the Bible know. The final conviction of 
the Jews was that since God is just, and since justice is 
not done here, there must be another life in whiclr it 
is well with the righteous and ill with the wicked. When 
the apocalyptists succeed to the function of the prophets, 
belief in a future judgment is firmly established. 

This type of belief in survival is to a very large extent 
created by the demand for retributive justice, which as 
■ time went on became less racial and more individual. 
This demand postulates a very different kind of survival 
from that which is pictured by animism. The person 
who is rewarded or punished for his deeds while on earth 
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God. The general conception of God to-day Is just as 
anthropomorphic as the old conceptions it is usual to 
deride. We regard certain Old Testament ideas of 
God as altogether too ‘‘personal'^ (using the word in 
its non-theological sense), as belonging to a primitive 
religious system, which gradually ctolved into the 
nobler conception of such teachers as Isaiah and the 
writers of certain psalms. But it is hard to see that our 
modern ideas of God arc any less personal and human. 
The God of modem British democracy differs only from 
Jehovah in that he lacks his imaginatiie sublimities, 
and whereas Jcho\'3Vs anthropomorphism is violent, 
vengeful, relentless and militar}*, the modern God is 
anthropomorphically soft, good-natured, haphazard and 
pacifist. 

Sophisticated in the arts, adv'anced in the sciences, 
proficient in all games and manly sports, we are often 
in matters eternal more primitive than tlie ancient 
Hebrews, and in theology we arc mere rabbits. We 
still, most of us, think of God as a person and of Hell as 
a place, so we are still bothered by the idea of God 
“sending a man to Hell.” Our idea of divine omnipo- 
tence is the omnipotence of a tyrant, who can at will 
condemn a man to death or exalt him to his right hand. 
We have no conception of omnipotence as lawj law which 
cannot be broken. The theological poser with which 
many children meet the childish conceptions of God which 
certain adults try to force upon them — “Could God 
make a thing happen and not happen at the same time?** 
— is really a serious and valid question. The answer, 
generally given in embarrassment and annoyance, “Of 
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outside any ideas of eternity in its tr- 
perfection. They are imperfect and in' 
perfect union between God and a sou! : 
indifferent to him is a contradiction in ter; 
consists entirely of such a union. 

, If we imagine that a soul which haS Iil» dci-ire 
union with God can be compelled to desire it, then we 
must abandon the doctrine of human free-will. Human 
free-will is far too t'ast a subject to consider here, and I 
agree that if we are willing to relinquish It and to regard 
ourselves as puppets dangling on cosmic strings, then 
there is no reason why the great Showman should not 
make us all happy tn the end. But I am assuming that 
we hold that doctrine together with other main doctrines 
of the Christian philosophy, or else we should not be 
bothering about Hell. 

I am assuming that we definitely have a power of 
choice — not perhaps such a free choice as sometimes 
appears on the surface — ^but a kind of main choice be- 
tween good and evil. There is in each of us a general 
trend which is something more than desire. It corre- 
sponds to the “hormic drive” of certain psychologists, 
the “libido” of others. This trend, though often 
sluggish, impeded, unsure, is in certain cases mainly 
towards God or some idea of goodness. In others 
there is a different motion — an inward rather than an 
outvrard drive, a direction away from God, away from 
our fellow-men, inwards towards the self. 

If we believe that our bodies are the mechanism by 
which our souls are trained and fixed through experience 
of a three-dimensional world, it is reasonable to believe 
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alone can sustain their existence. It is an imprc4si\c 
image, if somewhat hca\ily comtfucteti. 

We arc left, as uc must he left incutahly in our 
present state of Lnow ledge, witli a whole heap of un- 
rcsohed difncultics and uiunwcrcd questions. But if 
in cacii ease we keep the proWcm as dear as may be of 
phj'sical terms and conditions, it will not seem quite so 
hopeless of solution. In all philosophical questions our 
diicf difHcullics centre round considerations of space 
and time, and arc I'ound up in tlic three-dimensional 
world of OUT experience. If we can conccisc that world 
as image rather liian reality we sliall do I'citcr. For 
the image, furnishing the ncccsviry outward sign, an 
show us the way to reality, whereas once it is regarded 
as reality itself, it do*cs the way. 

It is helpful to realize eternity not as duration but 
as quality. The terms “eternal hell’* and “eternal 
punishment” do not necessarily signify c\crl.asting hell 
and punishment without end They signify a com- 
pleteness of condcmiwtion, rejection and death, llic 
absolute of our ordinary rclatisc view of sucli iluiigs. 
There is not necessarily any conception of time involved. 
Just as “eternal life” stands for life that is complete, 
boundless, supreme, so “eternal death” stands for death 
that is complete, boundless, supreme. Death, as we 
liave it now, is merely relative. It is just a scries of 
chemical changes, involving cliangcs of appearance and 
function. The dead plant is so mucii alive that its 
decomposition gives life and grovvtii to otlicr forms of 
nvatter, and the same is true of the dead body. But 
of the dead soul who can speak? Its death is 
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of \%lut I v,nte, though the wnttcn won! u mfrc!) 
the symbol of llic spoken word, anJ the spoken word 
Itself IS only the symbol of the idea behind n If we 
alter or suppress the symbol of Hell, as rescaled to 
religious experience in the course of its long progtrst 
through the ages, we arc definitely altering or supprn- 
sing a religious truth All truth is sacranicntal, and the 
integnty of the ouiwanl sign is cssentul to the eficacy 
of the inward grace We are wise if we preserse care- 
fully the outward sign, in hope that time will nuke us 
sufiicicntl) clear-eyed to sec one day the reality under- 
lying it Our cduation has still probably some hun- 
dreds of centunes to go, and at the end of them we may 
be able to spell out this diHicult word that confuses us 
so much now If we lose heart and substitute for it 
some otlier word ilut we can already read, or think we 
can, we shall hate thrown aw*ay the key to the problem 
—that 1$ all 
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For our reasoning power" arc nr l» f> • ti'^rn- 
selves to a world of space ai.J iii**, ''id tl'cj lo'clc rt 
any thought of an existence t! it tr. i c imU «5'"cc r'l.l 
time. They can allow that •* c i . n c^’''^.nwC It; tl tj 
can invent terms to denote it, to wit, “a non-spatio- 
temporal world,” or “a supra-sensible order*’} but when 
they try to look at the thought these terms contain and 
to see It fully, they simply suspend any further function- 
ing and stand paralysed Still, there are few of us, even 
in this ultra-rational West, who ha\c not just enough 
of incipient mystical power — ha\e not at least the em- 
bryonic spiritual tentacles — to perceive intermittently and 
m dim flashes what a Christ, a Buddha, a St. John of 
the Cross, or a Plotinus could perceive so clearly and 
steadily that he was prepared to call it Knowledge and 
Recognition, The whole system of mystical training, 
practised so largely m the ^t, is simply a system for 
extending and sensitising these spiritual tentacles which 
can apprehend a Knowledge outside the reach of the 
brain The brain may be as exquisite an instrument 
as Kepler’s or Newton’s, and may be developed to the 
extreme of its powers, but it can never, never rest its 
fingers on the things of eternity, because it is advancing 
all the time m a different dimension, it is advancing 
sideways, as it were, along the level stretches of space 
and time, whereas the spiritual apprehension soars up- 
ward into the ‘‘intense inane.” Indeed, the fine brain, 
as It becomes more and more perfect for its reasoning 
exercises, may lead its owner further and further away 
from any knowledge of spiritual trutli, because the spiritual 
power IS atrophying in favour of the intellectual — a 
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right that it should do so, because down m this world 
we must live in accordance with its terms. But he will 
beg us to remember that the reason is only a temporary 
work-a-day instrument, cog^ng into a temporal world, 
and the spiritual power knows that in the timeless region 
which is above this unstable, impermanent, “empirical 
order” there is a reconciliation of all these opposites 
— there is a harmony in which all discords blend into 
an exquisite silence, and all dashing colours compose a 
perfect white. 

And, having remarked by our furrowed brows that 
we no longer know what he is talking about, he will 
smile and say, “Precisely! Does not your confusion 
illustrate what we have been saying all along, that this 
knowledge Is not directed to intelligence} some other 
valves must tune in for it} it is a thing which, never the 
intellect, but only the spirit can know. Therefore,” he 
pursues (if so be we have not protested “These are hard 
sayings. Who shall hear them?” and gone from him) 
“ — therefore, it is useless at this stage in our discussion 
to attempt an explanation of how Hell, in that timeless 
region, will undoubtedly be harmonized with Heaven, 
and, in fact, be seen to be the same thing. For the time 
being, we must speak of Hell in terms of this world, 
which is to say tb^ we nwist sipeak cif in. as. n.bA aiy.p/cfij.n.e. 
of Heaven. You see, though there is nothing but Unity 
in yonder supernal world, down here, in this kaleidoscopic 
place, the Unity manifests itself in a thousand diversities 
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is in Heaven’; we experience it distinc r 

do that which is in accord with the nz- ■- i : (>■ 

His eternal harmony; when, for cxamp’ . ■• •• : "■ •' ' 

action which our unshakable intuition pioiiouiicCa 
when we give generouslyj when we spend ourselves in 
a great cause; when we create a form that is beautiful 
and create it for its own sake, and not for profit; when 
we encompass a rare and wonderful thought; above all, 
when we love, not in the getting way, but in the grand, 
giving fohion of God. Then descends upon us, less a 
happiness (for there may be pain In our giving) than a 
bliss — a blessedness. That is all we can know of Heaven 
in this world, but there are some people who 

seem to know that much every moment of their lives; 
and whenever we meet such people, wc nearly always 
say of them that the radiance of another world seems to 
shine in their countenances. It is possible that when 
the human nature is in abnormally complete accord with 
the nature of God and His eternal stillness, this radiance 
can become a veritable transfiguration; there arc many 
tales of such phenomena which you will recall; especially 
one. So Heaven, we may say, is the blessedness known 
in right doing, in self-giving, in selfless creating, in selfless 
loving; to purit in a sentence, it is the blessedness won in 
the achievement of selflessness. 

“ Hell is also eternally in the present tense, because, 
as we shall see, it is an eternal aspect of God’s love; an 
aspect, however, which probably can only come out of 
potentiality into existence white there is ‘‘sin^ (i.e. 
d^aprra, error) requiring a corrective pain (KdXdkrts) 
for its new direction; that is all the everlastingness that 
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in terms of time, and as su 
him] to the sage and the s 
vessels, with the whole t 
God incarnate in them- 
Eternity. 

Ridding yourself of tl 
the Judgment is now, t 
Judgment and read it as a 
eternally operating, and yt 

to the spiritual experiences ot us an, nowever small tncy 
may be. 

I make bold to re-tell it in the present tense. 

“And before Him arc gathered-all the nationsj and 
He is separating them one from another, as a shepherd 
divides his sheep from the goats i and He is setting 
the sheep on his right hand and the goats on his 
left. 

“ And the King is saying to them on his right hand: 
You are coming, ye blessed of my Father, towards the 
Kingdom that is yours from the foundation of the 
world; for I am hungry, and you are giving me meat; 
I am thirsty, and you are giving me drink; I am a 
stranger and you are taking me in; naked, and you 
are clothing me; sick, and you are visiting me; in 
prison, and you are coming unto me. 

“And the righteous are answering Him, saying: 
Lord, when see we thee an hungered, and feed thee; 
or thirsty, and give thee drink ? When see we thee 
a stranger, and taTce thee in? Or naTced, and clothe 
theei Or when see we thee sick, or in prison, and 
come unto thee ? 
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may be that we can imagine a “golden age’* in 
which there is no soul left on whom this loving 
fire may need to workj but it will be potentially 
there, as it wnxs in the bepnning, is now', and ever 
shall be. 

We can go no further. 
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and nowhere in greater detail than in the literature of 
Catholicized Buddhism. {Cf. Hastings’ “Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics,” Article “ Cosmology.”) Virgil’s 
Inferno is a composite picture, put together from different 
sources. 

Christian eschatology has been, almost from die very 
first, a mass of uncertainties and contradictions. Christ 
Himself revealed hardly anything on the subject. He 
accepts the language and ideas of His contemporaries, 
using the words Gehenna and Hades, the familiar figures 
of the fire and the worm, and narrating two parables, 
which do not profess to be more than parables, about 
the judgment to come. In the parable of the Sheep and 
the Goats, mankind are divided into two classes, the 
saved and the lost. They are classified mainly by the 
acts of charity and kindness which they have done or 
left undone on earth. The doom of the rejected is 
explicitly stated to be ‘‘eternal punishment.” (No sound 
Greek scholar can pretend that acwi-tos means anything 
less than “eternal.” It is the adjective formed from 
atuv, the regular word for “eternity,” which the ancients 
derived from rh del 6V, “that which always is.”) In 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, the rich man, whose 
only faults were a life of selfish luxury and indifference 
to the sufferings of the poor at his gate, is “tormented in 
this flame,” and the punishment seems to be purely retri- 
butive, although the last judgment has not yet come, and 
the criminal shows at least that he is not without family 
affection. There is no hint that the rich man is only 
in Purgatory. - 

Our Lord’s words about the nature of future punish- 
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of Christ} while all attempts to diminish the numbers, 
the sufferings, or the extension of time involved in Hell, 
fail to remove the objections of extreme humanitarians, 
so long as God is conceived as directly or indirectly in- 
volved in the punishment of even one soul. Strangely 
enough, a similar conclusion on this subject has been 
arrived at by both rationalistic opponents and vigorous 
exponents of Christianity: namely, that its entire theolo- 
gical structure and its whole system of redemption stands 
or falls with the doctrine of Hell. If there is no Hell 
to be saved from, why was an Atonement undertaken 
which involved such suffering to Christ, and where then 
can be found the compelling force of the evangelistic 
appeal? The doctrine of Hell is therefore the very 
keystone of Christian Theology: if it has fallen out, 
nothing can rebuild the system. 

There are, of course, many Christian believers, 
whether professional theolo^ans, or intelligent laymen, 
who refuse to yield to the pressure of this dilemma. 
They are not impressed by the arguments of the rational- 
ist on one side, or of the traditionalist on the other, and 
all the less because they happen to agree in their conclu- 
sions. While many an earnest layman is simply willing 
to stake his faith in God that to condemn any soul 
to Hell would be entirely inconsistent with what he 
considers to be the main article of the Christian faith, 
namely, that God is love; there are not wanting capable 
scholars and distinguished theologians who bring to the 
support of that spontaneous intuition textual expositions 
and explanations that not only prove the old belief in 
Hell to be erroneous, but trace how the misunderstandings 
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nitcl), according w n more or less orthodox exposition, 
^\lth fimh in Christ The doctrine of conditional 
immortalit), os it lias been designated, docs meet tlic 
legitimate claim that the Nc\s Testament conception of 
eternal life is more than the mere perpetuation of per- 
sonal existence, and is a spiritual gift, tlie possession of 
which can be entered upon in this life Hut the doctrine 
isnoionl) countered b) those Scriptural references which 
assume a continuance of existence for the wicLcd as well 
as for the good, but thinkers who stand confessedly out- 
side the Christian fiitli and who place little reliance upon 
the Scriptures for deciding such questions, either regard 
the immortalit) of the sou! as a delusion or, at least, as a 
baseless speculation, or else they regard it as a natural 
prerogatue of tlic human speaes as such All Catholic, 
and most Protestant, theologians of any standing, svhilc 
admitting considerable differences bc^sccn the Christian 
expectation of eternal life and the mere!) natural immor- 
tality of the soul, refuse to condemn this widespread 
belief of the human mind, neither can they concede that 
faith in Christ makes such a difference to human nature 
as to constitute bclic\crs a different species, nor bring 
themselves to believe that God will take awaiy His gift 
of immortalit), which they regard as so fundamental 
to, and distinctive of, humanity 

Scholars of distinction and care have questioned, 
however, whether the Scriptural terminology of Eternit) 
strictly involves unending existence, and have suggested 
that It IS capable of meaning only prolonged, but not 
necessarily, interminable time The language of both 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures ma) be sometimes 
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either because his mind is there governed by conservatism, 
or blinded by fear of po^iblc consequences. Nor can 
any conclusive appeal be made to the regulation that 
an authority accepted on one point must be accepted 
on all. Nearly all educated judgment would admit 
that we ha\c different standards of morality and different 
stages of revelation in the Old and New Testaments. 
Most critics who would appreciate p.\ssagcs of extreme 
beauty and high religious \-aIuc, for insMnee, in Jcrcmi.ih, 
would nevertheless liold that in others tlic prophet fell 
short of the Cliristian view of forgiveness or even a high 
human standard of pity. We could only exclude Christ’s 
teaching from sucli .t process of difTcrentiation if it was 
held that His mind was possessed of full and infomutivc 
revelation on all such points; and not even all those who 
regard Christ as the Incarnation of the Second Person 
of the Trinity arc agreed .about the extent or the 
intensity to wfiicli H»s human mind received Divine 
illumination, while, of course, It is the presence in His 
teaching of what arc felt (o be unilluminaicd areas 
of thought that keeps some from believing in the 
Incarrution at all. 

Nevertheless, without appealing to a notion of 
authority wiu'cli all critics of this doctrine would not 
recognize, there arc other considerations whicli at least 
demand some consideration and respect. It must be 
admitted that when from the same lips there came doc- 
trines of such tender forgiveness and such strong con- 
demnation, declarations of universal love and proclamations 
of avarning to individuafs, we ought to examine the 
latter with more care than if tliey fell from the lips of 
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illustration* from oriental drtpothm, jt docs not prove 
tliat tlicsc paraMcs contain no srarning of something 
dreadful that may happen to the tmprepared or the 
unforgiving. 'Hir least that can be ashed of those who 
often dismiss Gospel rcfcrcnect of this nature is that 
they shall treat them with the icriousnecs that they rarely 
demand. 

We must go funlicr, and ash what alternative prin- 
dples or further processes can be conceived as opening 
out a larger hope or guarantcring final ulvation to the 
rebellious and the impenitent. It is too laic to apply 
to tills contToveny an)'thing whicli invoices irresistible 
grace: Calvinism is no longer in favour, nor can it he 
made use of for such a novel purpose. Neither is the 
subject «sily disposed of by simply appealing to the 
regulative ptinciplcof the I^vc of God, 'Hut I.,ovc has 
given its great commendation of itself In the Cross of 
Christ, and j'f that does not move the Iieart, wlui funlier 
disclosure is there to be made that will? It must be 
remembered that to a future which lias chosen to be love- 
less, the fcvchtion of Ixsvc might Iv: of all tilings most 
hateful and intolcrabicj to male it possible for such a soul 
in love with sin to enter Heaven would have no other 
effect than to plunge it into Hell. As liglit upon the 
eye diseased, or beauty upon the worshipper of ugliness, 
or the contrast l>etween clcanlinns and that whiclt lias 
chosen to be unclean, such would it be, not only for the 
wicked and rebellious but even for an Imperfect or sin- 
stained soul to come into the realm of the perfect light, 
the absolute holiness and infinite glory of God. Mercy, 
love, pity would be the most abhorrent of all sights and 
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be no need for the judgment which we arc told follows 
death, presumably without interval} for souls would 
be automatically disposed for their destiny without any 
further process being necessary. 

We must now inquire whether this presentation of 
a perfectly conditioned decision for every soul, carries 
with it the assurance of universal salvation? If we 
could take it as axiomatic that “we must needs love the 
highest when we see it,** we should have to infer that the 
sight of Christ Crucified would break down all rebellion, 
call out saving faith, and eternally unite the soul in 
love to Him; indeed, such a conclusion seems to be sanc- 
tioned by the scholastic doctrine that the sight of God 
as He is instantaneously deprives the soul of the freedom 
to do otherwise than be united to Him in eternal desire and 
perfect love. Those, however, who would take ad\'antage 
of that doctrine must also recognize that some distinction 
seems to be made in the Scriptures between standing before 
the judgment seat of Christ and beholding the face of 
God; between beholding Christ Crucified and seeing 
Him as He is. The one is a preparation for the other, 
and the decision in the first instance must be a free de- 
cision, if that to which it may lead Is to be final and fixed. 
It cannot, therefore, be dogmatically assumed that the 
effect of the vision of Christ Crucified, even in the perfect 
light of eternity, will necessarily be the same for every 
soul. Freedom will have its place, and such a place, 
that it is capable of making a final decision in either 
direction; namely, to dwell with God eternally or flee 
from Him for ever. 

There are those, however, who_shrink from a 
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acknowledged the good, for it requires disobedience and 
rebellion to constitute Hell. 

Ne\'erthcless, the subject should not be weighted with 
an intensity or an extension beyond what is necessary. 
There is no need to assume that, on any revealed or 
natural conditions, the \'ast majority of mankind is bound 
for such a Hell of suffering as it is impossible for us to 
think of, or conceive that the Love of God would permit. 
It is not required of us to hold that any single soul is at 
this moment in Hellj wc must not dare to judge of anyone 
now on earth that this is his inevitable destiny. All the 
New Testament tells us about individual destiny is that 
no one can be sure, and that there will be many surprises 
when the Day re\'eals it. Further, not only must there 
be many degrees of suffering corresponding to the de- 
grees of sin, but we must not weight “eternal punish- 
ment” by multiplying conscious suffering by endlessly 
protracted time. Eternity for the impenitent, any more 
than for the blessed, cannot be simply identified with 
the everlasting sequence of time. Eternity is a condition 
which time cannot measure} but it may be measured 
rather by intensity of consciousness. Hell, therefore, 
may mean simply an intense sense of what the depriration 
of God means, combined with an equally intense deter- 
mination to deprive oneself of Him: both together and 
all at once. So far, a reasonable interpretation of eternal 
punishment meets what the annihilationist is feeling 
after, though his explanations and his conclusions may 
6e wrong. 

' The New Testament symbol of fire has, however, 
been retained in Catholic theology, but understood as 
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CHANGING VIEWS 


BY 

The Rev. F. W, Norwood, o.o. 

It would be hard to say what is the genera! belief in 
our time in the reality of Hell. 

Many believe in it, but shrink from any attempt to 
put their belief into plain words. Many put into plain 
words what they understand Christianity teaches and then 
announce their disbelief. Many openly scorn the entire 
conception. 

Undoubtedly, both with the believer and the un- 
believer, there has been a turning away from the older 
forms of belief. A distinct change has passed over the 
.teaching and preaching of religion in this respect. It 
appears to be one of those radical changes, the outcome 
of feeling rather than of reasoned argument, which in 
history have proved to be irreversible. 

No one could say now the kind of things concerning 
Hell which to our fathers seemed part of the very texture 
of their Christian belief. There is no doubt tlicy said 
them very effectively and with some bearing upon 
righteousness. They drove men away from evil and 
towards the altars of repentance by the direct .appeal to 
fear. Much must be forgiven to them on this account. 
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it is plainly incompatible with the Gospels, anti there- 
fore with the beliefs of the Christian Church in his time. 

It is not necessary to expatiate on the ghastly pictures 
of Hell which filled Christian literature, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, till within living memory. It may be 
that the morbid dreams of ascetics, which were taken 
for authentic visions, encouraged beliefs which the gloomy 
fancies of the Dark Ages, and the sinister ambitions of 
tlic priesthood, were too ready to accept and disseminate. 
When we remember tlic character of God the Father as 
revealed to mankind by and in Christ, the blasphemy of 
regarding Him as an implacable and ferocious torturer 
seems almost incredible, and must remain a heavy reproach 
against European Christianity. Perhaps a visit to a 
mcdfcval prison, like that at the Hague, full of instru- 
ments for ingeniously mangling, wrenching, and crushing 
the human body, m.ay bring home to us the chasm which 
divides our sentiments from those of our ancestors, even 
as late as the sixteenth century. The God of Dante is 
not much more cruel than the tyrant Ezv.clino, who had 
many imitators in the Italy of the early renaissance. 
And Dante can without hesitation inscribe over the gates 
of Hell, “Giustizia mossc il mio alto fattorc.” 

The influences which have modified the traditional 
doctrines about Hell arc very diverse, and not all of equal 
validity. They have not been quite without effect even 
in the Roman Church, whicli apparently allows its 
adherents to say that Hell is probably almost empty, a 
significant change from St. Thomas Aquinas, who de- 
clared that “in order that nothing may be wanting to 
the happiness of the blessed in Heaven, a perfect view is 
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whom there arc r^oi fewer now tiun then — would be 
shocked in iliclr \cr)* conscience and woundoJ in ihcir 
\e^ souls 

For the thought of a God who could afilict with 
endless and unat-ading torment the souU of men who in 
this brief and perplexing span of mortal life had dts- 
obc)ed His comiitaiidmcnt lias grovsn intolerable to all 
thoughtful people. 

I do not Lno.v tlut anything more ncctl be said. 
We arc up against something elemental and unalterable. 
I am not foolish enough to suggest tint men can decide 
tlie operations of the Dninc Will by a mere popular 
tote, I disagree with those who sotc **Ucir’outof 
existence. I sliall explain my reasons presently. But 
for the moment I am comidcnng in quite a pragnutic 
way the salue of the doctnne of Hell os an instrument 
of righteousness, and 1 lay down the pnnaplc that 
men cannot be bcncfiaally *wa}ed by what seems 
to them untrue, unreasonable and unjust. If there be 
any vulue in this doctrine for human conduct it must 
be restated in a way tlut rcscrscs these fundamental 
categories. 

The doctrine was cfTcciisc m the hands of our 
fathers precisely because it seemed true, reasonable and 
just. It was severe, but then God had a right to be 
severe seeing He was AIH»owcrful and AlMioly. It 
was reasonable because God had granted a revelation 
which was miraculously attested and commonly believed. 
Only the invcicratcly contumacious could harden their 
hearts against it. It was just, because man’s own heart 
condemning his own sms, it was to be supposed that the 
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the resurrection is not the old flesh restored but is as 
different from the old is new gram is from the sown 
seed 

To Jesus, the v,hole transaction hardly imoUcs the 
body at all It is no more than the casting off of an old 
garment Men have eternal life already when they are 
m right relations with God, they have its contrary 
already when they arc duorced m mind and spirit from 
God 

I believe we have revealed religion in the Bible, but it 
IS absurd to argue that it is in fixed and unalterable form 
No sound exponent can it least avoid the necessity of 
testing the revelation by the touchstone of Christ 

Outside the covers of the Bible, m the trampling 
centuries, we have the same onward surge of opinion 
The preachers of an earlier day cared not from whence 
they took their texts, and having taken them, they ex- 
plained them out of their own mental stock of current 
ideas 

God forbid that all the ideas should persist Hear, 
for instance, the comment of a certain monkish chronicler 
when John Wychf died, smitten with palsy “On the 
feast of the passion of St Thomas of Canterbury, John 
Wyclif, the organ of the devil, the enemy of the Church, 
the idol of heretics, the image of hypocrites, the restorer 
of schism, the storehouse of lies, the sink of flattery, 
being struck by the judgment of God was seized with a 
palsy and that mouth which was to have spoken 
huge things against God and His faints and Ho!y Church 
was miserably drawn aside his tongue was speech- 
less, and his head shook, showing plainly that the curse 
lay 
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description; it is the thing tliat « 
Time may change our intcrprctatio 
change our constitution. 

I believe in Hell as I believe in I 
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burn in Hell for as many years as there are kernels of 
wheat in a sown field of thirty acres — and then you will 
be no nearer the end.** Even so, however, I recollect, 
as a boy, overhearing a shrewd old woman say that she 
did not think the preadiers believed half they said about 
Hell. If they di^ they would go mad at the thought 
of what awaited so many of their kind. 

Thanks to the spread of more scientific methods of 
thought — and perhaps also to the growth of Christian 
Charity this type of expression is fast disappearing — if, 
indeed, it has not entirely gone. Truth is Eternalj that 
does not change: Sin is as deadly, and the consequences 
of sin as terrible as they ever were. But we look at the 
whole question from a different angle and express our 
beliefs in a different way. 

fFhat is Hell? It is the condition or the state of 
the Spirit suffering the agony of remorse for wrong done, 
and good left undone in this life. If it is the spirit which 
suffers — it is clear that the pains are not material or 
caused by material means — the anguish must be of a 
spiritual nature. It may be asked: Will not the 
material body be resurrected from the grave and then 
be capable of experiencing material pains ? The body 
is composed of chemical elements which in the process 
of decay or combustion return to the earth from which 
they sprang. When one contemplates the millions of 
millions of bodies which have thus been returned into 
dust, it is difficult to believe that each of these bodies will 
be able to claim its old particles and reform itself into 
the individual body it once was. I do not think we can 
argue from the resurrection of Jesus Christ, because His 
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at their doors. Day after day Dives passed by the sick, 
star\'ing beggars who lay in the portico of his mansion} 
but so intent was he on his own selfish pleasures that he 
took no notice of Lazarus — gave him neither bite nor 
sup, and made not the smallest effort to relieve his pain- 
ful necessity. The spirit of Dives was selfish and proud. 
The spirit w’as wrong, and when the eyes of conscience 
are opened it is the spirit which suffers remorse. Charles 
Dickens — with that keen scent which he always sho\\'S 
for discovering the true psychology of human conduct — 
speaks of the \vailing lamentations of the spirits who 
wander hither and thither in restless haste and moaning 
as they go, **thc misery with them all was, that they 
sought to interfere, for good, in human matters, and had 
lost the power for ever.** And later on in the story, 
when Scrooge sees his former self sitting in the desert^ 
schoolhouse, neglected and forlorn, he cried: “Poor boyl 

I wish ^but it’s too late now.** “What’s the matter ? ** 

asked the guiding spirit. “Nothing, nothing. There was 
a boy singing a Christmas carol at my door last night, 
I should like to have given him something, that’s all.” 

In His teaching and conduct Jesus Christ was lenient 
and sympathetic with those wlio went wrong through 
bodily passion; but he uses terms of the severest con- 
demnation of those whose spirit is mean, selfish and hypo- 
critical. That may be because the woman stained with 
shame is often generous in spirit to a fault; and the com- 
pany loving winebibber is so free that he forgets himself 
altogether. It may be that when the body is gone these 
qualities of the spirit will appear untarnished by the earth. 
But the sins of the spirit warp it and dwarf it. It was of 
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human who delights to undermine the reputation and 
character of others. How can they escape the conse- 
quences of their conduct ? The ojnsciences of even such 
may awake, and what a horrible awakening it will be! 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that — shall he also reap.” 

IFhat ihtn of iht Love of Godf It heals the effects 
of past sins, and it strengthens the soul to overcome 
future temptation. It cannot begin to operate on the 
individual until he has repented and resolved on reform. 
Even then the effect of past wrongdoing is not obliterated 
in a moment. It is the slow process of a healing wound. 
The Father welcomed home the repentant prodigal — 
put the best robe on him and surrounded him with all 
possible aids to restoration. But was there no remorse 
in the heart covered by the best robe? No self-con- 
demnation for the folly and the ingratitude of the past. 
I trow there was. That son experienced pains akin to 
those of Hell, and it was only gradually in the association 
of the Father’s love and in abiding communion with Him 
that those pains were assuaged. All this the Father’s 
love could not prevent. Perhaps, on account of its 
educative effect on the son, would not prevent if he 
could. That brings us to this question: 

jfre the pains to he experienced for ever and ever f 
The view of most Christian teachers is that at the 
moment of the death of the body the doom of the spirit 
is finally and irrevocably fixed for ever. There arc 
many instances where the language of the New Testa- 
ment supports this view. Hut not unfversaffy so, and 
one could quote passages whidi appear to indicate that 
while the pains of Hell are age-long or eternal they 
J X37 
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Protestantism, though it may be reluctant to admit it, 
believes in Purgatory, but not in Hell. It relies on such 
texts as “God willeth all men to be saved,” and the 
promise that “ God shall be all in all. 

The assumption behind this popular belief is that 
there is a process in the universe tending towards per- 
fection. It is supposed that evil must ultimately be 
destroyed, and the Kingdom of God be co-^tensivc with 
reality. Even the most sinful of men, it is thought, 
must share in this upward progress, for God’s will is 
not done so long as any souls remain in rebellion against 
Him, or shut out from His presence. This ineHorjst, 
assumption is so deeply rooted in the modern mind that 
arguments on the other side are not readily listened to. 
And yet it is certainly not the Christianity of the New 
Testament. In the New Testament, as von Hiigel 
says: “there is everywhere an affirmation or implication 
of man’s life here, below as a choice between immense 
alternatives with corresponding abiding consequences. 

If there is any future probation, it is absolutely unknown 
to us, and we have no right to assume any such thing. 

The new doctrine is acceptable to those who have 
a defective realization of sin, and a reluctance to believe 
anything so unpleasant as final rejection. They like to 
think of life as an examination in which nobody ■will 
be finally “ploughed.” Such a good-natured religion 
is more opposed to genuine Christianity than the typical 
modern mind realizes. It is hardly too much to say 
that Heaven and Hell stand and fall together. Those 
who refuse to believe in the possibility of final reproba- 
tion will usually be found ready to secularize religion, 
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unearthly — and more thm — than any known on earth, 
whereas the material fires and tortures of Hell have been 
simply the acute ph}*slcal metaphors of tliose cruelties, 
deprisattons, horrors and dooms wljich men have known 
on cartli. To be in Hell has been to experience eternal 
torment, and there have been, as there arc still, hunun 
pins which, though they last but a brief period, arc 
eternal in their cluractcr and their bitterness. To be 
in Hell has traditionally been <a>neciveti as being deprived 
for ever of one's single saving Good. Our iheolog)* may 
have dunged or s-amshed, but the condiilotis whidi 
generated that terrible conception are with us— as they 
alwa)*s will be — still. To be in Hell has meant In the 
past to live in another world of horror without the 
remotest hope of redemption. Hell as a geographical 
location may be abolished; but the modern pagan with- 
out a creed knows very well on occasion In his own 
life, in obsciA-ation of the lives of others, that it Is Im- 
possible here and now in this secular .and transient life 
to live without hope of redemption. To be in Hell 
has, in the theological tradition, been to live without vision 
of the Good. How many for whom the old canons 
arc abolished and who Jiavc no new ones to live by, 
know the horror— blank and paral)*slng— of living with- 
out a vision of a Good which could give a meaning to 
their lives? 

Traditionally, Hell has been the abode of lost souls. 
One docs not need to seek the abode of such doomed 
creatures in another world. The actual contemporary 
world is the clear demesne of any number of such. Must 
one be a Christian— evert of the modern sort, timid, con- 
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(iepri\*ation of eternal good. That this deprivation lasted 
endless time was IcJS important than tliat at any moment 
sudi deprivation was and seemed eternal. So Hell, In the 
modern world, may well be said, by magnificent irony, 
to consist partly in tlic fact that our new knowledge and 
our new freedom have robbed us and deprived us of a 
saving Good. Each sou! in its privacy and isolation may 
still know the terror of that deprivation of some central 
good upon which its heart, its desire, the core and direction 
ofitslifcarcset. One knows, quite apart from theology, 
from one’s own experience or the experience of one’s 
friends, how the deprivation of a love or some central 
object of ambition may constitute the very climate and 
poisoned atmosphere of Hell. But our generation has 
suffered something worse than the individual privations 
of individual lives. What is the complaint of so many 
of our contemporar)’ disiKusionists but this: the old creeds 
have died, or arc dying, and with them the Good which 
they enshrined and the hope of which gave life a meaning 
and cxisrence a goal. If to Jive deprived of all possibility 
of the Good is Hell, then the crccdless members of our 
disillusioned generation arc in Hell much of the lime. 
Not the pains of hellfirc were ilie worst, but the 
very essence of Hell, in the old tradition, was to be 
wliljout He.avcn and without God. Surely m.iny of 
our generation know what that means. By reading 
themselves out of the ancient conviction they have 
demonstrated some of their cssenti.al truths, that he 
who IS ■without a God, without a Good, is damned} 
that he who has no Hcav'cn to look to, is in 
Hell. The fool hath said in his heart, “There is 
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Hell, to tale tlic lati mentioned of the traditional 
character* of tlut traditional rc*a) of damnation, it the 
abode of Imt vault What generation c*cr Ixustcd a 
greater number? What age had more indmdualt **ho 
did not know **hcrc the) were going, or felt ihcmsclvei 
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knows best. 

But Hellj it may be contested in t..j 
meant punishment for sin prescribed at once by God’s 
justice and His love. The latter-day pagan cannot be- 
lieve that any physical or spiritual pains he suffers arc 
the deliberate artifice of a God who insists on damning 
the unworthy in the interests of those faithful whom He 
loves. To the sceptical contemporary it would seem 
questionable that a God of Love would have created a 
world at all, much less the kind of world in which we 
live. Nor do the individual catastrophes we suffer, or 
those ills and frustrations which as a race we are heir to, 
seem to have anything to do with justice. That child, 
or that friend of ours cut off brutally and meaninglessly, 
seems to illustrate no law, justice, nor any intelligible 
act of love. Certainly if Hell for us be compounded of 
the worst evils that can and do befall us, there is no moral 
meaning to most of them. The sin of stupidity or 
ignorance has its terrible consequences. The sin of 
being born at all with the paradox of hopes in a universe 
not made to sustain them, has its torments and its dooms 
prescribed for us. The Inferno of war, of poverty, of 
sickness of soul and body are the penalties we pay for 
our human ignorances and stupidities. They are just 
only in the sense that it is just that a given A should 
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tinction Wc can behcxc m !o\c as little as uc believe 
m God, v\c can believe m ourselves as little as we be- 
lieve m Heaven One of the most agonaing torments 
of the traditional Hell was the mockery of the friends 
who remindcd\ the damned of what the) might 
have been and \vhac happiness they might hive had 
Our c)nics ipd our sacmists arc our contemponry 
friends They remind us of the gross glandular facts 
at the basis of ^ur ccstacics, they goad us vvith the 
emptinesses of a world that might once for us hive 
had beaut) and meaning TiTh ^fallen angels were in 
Hell because they could not nave cnjo)cd Heaven 
We are m Hell because we cannot enjo) earth or 
ourselves 

Calvinism is represented often ind justly as an un- 
happ) doctrine because it insisted that so many humans 
were predestined to dcstructiym Dut there is a forgotten 
happy side to Calvinism Afte^l there were some who 
were to be saved Thus, to^ iji our world there are 
some born full of grace — borii,^ William James put it, 
wnth a bottle of-champagne tVJficir credit They can 
face personal disaster or recognize the futility and doom 
that hover, a fatal cloud, above the sunniest existence, 
and yet retain llietr sweetness and tlieir fiiih m their 
own or in humanity’s future They can point with 
radiance to all that sacncc and tiic madimc may do to 
mitigate illness and poverty, all that intelligence may do 
to mitigate conflict and war They arc full of grace if 
not of truth These alone do not know what Hell is 
But for the rest of us, we may claim no longer to know 
God or believe m Heaven Hell, filled witli our 
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series of moments, snipped off at one end but extending 
to infinity at the other. However true it may be that 
the imagination cannot dispense with these spatial and 
temporal images, we ought to feel their fatal inadequacy. 
If we obstinately refuse to admit that tlie old cosmology 
has gone for ever, and if we continue to pin our faith 
on notions which belong quite obviously to the old cramped 
geocentric world of pre-scientific times, we shall find one 
day that we have built our house upon the sand. 

This realization is doubtless disturbing. But it should 
lead us to a more worthy conception of eternal life man 
that which the old eschatology presented to us. The 
religious movement, it has been well said, does not 
from immortality. With Christ the Kingdom of Go 
in the heart of men is central, immortality peripheral. 
Religion has no interest in simple unending existence, no 
matter of what kind. “This is life eternal, that they 
should know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” “We know that we have passe^^ 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.^^ 
“We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 

When we have taught ourselves thus to think of 
Heaven theocentrically, as the atmosphere which those 
breathe who are “children of God” — a state to which 
we need not be strangers even while we are still on our 
probation, we shall feel how impossible, how almost 
ridiculous it is to believe in Heaven without also believing 
in its terrible opposite. If Heaven is, or may be, a matter 
of experience to us while we live here, so unquestionably 
is Hell. We know that there is a Hell, for we have 
been there, or very near it. And this Hell, which is 
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children. But if the superior smile with which the 
mention of Hell is received by our modern guides is only 
part of a plan to banish fear from religion, and to paint 
God as a good-natured and easy-going ruler, it is necessary 
to protest that this is not the Christian religion. We 
wrestle not only against flesh and blood, but against 
more spiritual and intangible and malignant forces of 
evil. We are to serve God acceptably with reverence 
and godly fear, for our God is a consuming fire. And 
finally we dare not forget those words of Christ Himself; 
“Fear not them that kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do. But fear Him who after He 
hath killed hath power to cast into Hell. Yea, I say unto 
youj fear Him.” 
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rational to assume that every grade of being exists in 
space, from the highest imaginable, to the lowest which 
manages to escape extermination. 

If we may assume that the highest state is character- 
ized in general by joy and peace, the lowest may be 
associated with pain and suffering of an acute and des- 
perate kind. We have no right to admit the possibility 
of the one without granting the possibility of the other 
too. Conspicuously the earth is a sphere where all 
manner of things are possible, from something tiiat 
may be called bliss, on the one hand, to dire torment 
and despair on the other. The world is not a soft or 
easy place in which torture is impossible. The whole 
of reality is embodied in existence, and the whole of 
reality is infinitely comprehensive. 

“For life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom 
And heated hot with burning fears. 

And dipp’t in baths of hissing tears. 

And battered by the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.” 

The greatest poets and dramatists have not hesitated to 
face life in all its aspects; horror and vice as well as 
devotion, and virtue (witness Titus Andronicus and 
Cymbeline); and their outlook on life can only cover a 
part of the whole. There may be lower as well as 
higher grades of being, far beyond our imagination. 
Heaven and Hell are significant terms suggestive of 
contrasting states of being. The instinct of humanity 
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increase and growth. The process of the suns, from a 
mere vaporous mistiness to a concrete inoindcsccnt 
globe, sustaining life and mind, activity and beauty, on 
smaller masses drawn off from it, is only one txainplc 
of the perennial process — an example which mis been 
forced by familiar circumstances on our atten ion, and 
from which we have every right to learn much and to 
draw deductions. An infinite unending despair is out 
of harmony with tlie sclicme. | 

At the same time tlicrc must be a desire to rise, some 
effort on our own part; we shall not be forced upwards. 
Hence we are unable to say whetlicr there are any 
creatures so hopelessly low and m so inert a state that 
they will never rise. It ill behoves us finite beings to 
speculate about infinity. 

What we ordinarily mean by hell is nothing so dismal 
as tliat; Just as what we ordinarily mean by hedven is not 
anything beyond imagination supernal. We* arc told 
that there may be a kingdom of heaven on cartli — an 
earthly paradise; it is that for which we are bidden to 
strive and to aspire. So there may be many liighcr and 
lower intermediate states, some of them high enough to 
be called paradise, others more akin to purgatory; while as 
for hell — ^must we not sorrowfully recognize that some- 
times we have done our worst towards making a liell on 
earth? The terms heaven and hell can legitimately be 
used to signify high and low grades of terrdstrial exis- 
tence; for every such term may have a finite and acces- 
sible significance as well as a transcendent connotation. 
We cannot always be using a term in the extr;mest sense 
possible. So when it is said that the wick.’d shall be 
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the weak, exploits the patient, takes advantage of the 
simple, and tortures the innocent — actions like these with 
no motive but our own self-satisfaction or aggrandise- 
ment — rightly raise burning indignation. — 

Seldom do we encounter actual viciousness j the 
commonest kind of selfishness is a thoughtless habit of 
putting ourselves first and subordinating everything to 
that. Thoughtlessness can take many apparently trivial 
forms. A certain amount of it is inevitable and excus- 
able in extreme youth j for children can hardly realize 
all that is being done for them by their parents and 
friends; but if allowed to continue, it is very damaging, ^ 
and will ultimately lead to biting remorse. That is a 
form of hell that everybody can understand, and nearly 
all will have to go through. , Who among us can escape 
the painful twinge of recollection at some thoughtless or 
intemperate incident, a feeling that it can never be un- 
done, and a hope that in due time it may mercifully be 
forgotten? The incidents may be trivial, but they are 
none the less painful when they recur to the memory. 
Such feelings however are a sign of awakening; they are 
probably not experienced by perfectly selfish or thought- 
less people. 

I sometimes think that thoughtlessness is the vice of 
the age: any amount of trouble can be caused by thought- 
less people. Small tradesmen are harassed because well- 
to-do folk will not pay their bills. The inconsiderateness 
of otherwise reputable and kindly people in respect of 
trifling sums is amazing. Prosperity may be very 
damaging to the character. Extreme poverty is hurtful 
too,'but in a quite different way : well-to-do folk are often 
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Tracts have been written in excuse. It is claimed 
that the Cardinals were kind to Galileo, in that they did 
not put him on the rack, but only made him recant, and 
thereby blasphemously betray his devotion to truth, and 
falsify his whole intellectual life. That must have been 
mental torture of the worst description. Exculpations 
and excuses made for such persecution, and for all 
attempts to force our own beliefs on others by either 
physical or moral torture, can be stigmatized by a phrase, 
which, though conventionally used, has a literal signifi- 
cance, namely “damned rot.” It is a sign of disease, 
like dry-rot in condemned timbers, and can only be 
sustained by arguments which, rightly or wrongly, have 
acquired the title of Jesuitical; though what excuse 
there can be for associating the name of Jesus with such 
inhumanities is beyond rational comprehension. Some 
of his own indignation at Pharisaical self-righteousness 
has been recorded. “O generation of vipers, how shall 
ye escape the damnation of hell!” Yes, that is a good 
human utterance when confronted with cruelty and 
religious persecution; and we may take it as symbolical of 
divine wrath. They are words which only one who 
felt himself in authoritative touch with Majestic Power 
could dare to employ. 

The founder of Christianity is generally recognized 
as having had more insight than any other of the sons of 
men; and He did not scruple to speak o/ a state of .outer 
darkness where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
The universe does not shrink from inflicting pain where it 
is salutary. There is nothing feeble or shrinking about 
the cosmos; consequences are inevitable, and punishment 
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is full of devoted service. And in otlier ways, too, help 
is forthcoming. 

Artists can give us the benefit of their more piercing 
sight, musicians can open the windows of musty dens of 
drab unlovelincss, and poets can impart something of 
their higher vision. All can tell us something of true 
beauty. Even evil has its function to perform. Ces- 
sation of pain is a joy. Beauty and Goodness are things 
which we value all the more when contrasted with 
ugliness and evil. Without contrast there would be 
monotony; all parts of reality have a value and a mission 
of their own. They arc for us to use and not to abuse. 
Throughout the cosmos law and order reign j only in the 
trail of mankind are sown the seeds of rebellion and 
despair. 

So it would appear that, after all, hell is largely of 
our own making. Free will was a direful gift} our 
activities, for better for worse, have been set free? we 
are not coerced. We can ruin our own lives and the 
lives of others: we can bring pain to our nearest and 
dearest, and we may have bitterly to repent. Suffering 
however, especially vicarious suffering like that of a 
parent for a prodigal son, has a redemptive influence? a 
mother’s sorrow has sometimes been the means of recal- 
ling a vicious youth from tlie error of his ways. 

So it may be in higher spheres also? that is what 
Christianity teaches; and there seems no hope of escaping 
from the possibility of vicarious suffering. However 
high we rise we may be called on, and may willingly 
consent, to go to the help of those in torment and dis- 
tress, and to run the risk of maltreatment at the hands 
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HELL AND PURGATORY 


THE DOCTRINE THEREON OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

IIV 

Abbot Butler 

I HAVE been asked to make a “reasoned statement” of 
the teaching of the Catholic Church on Hell and Purga- 
tory. In full strictness Purgatory should he linked with 
Heaven rather than with Hell, for it constitutes one part 
of the threefold Church of Christ: the Church Suffering, 
which along with the Church Triumphant in Heaven 
and the Church Militant on Earth arc embraced in the 
Communion of Saints, and together make up tlie Church 
of Christ. Still the doctrine of Purgatory docs tlirow 
light on, and in some degree docs lessen the difficulties 
inherent in the doctrine of Hell. Witli this latter, most 
difficult of Christian dogmas, w’c must begin. 

It has to be said at the outset tliat there can be nothing 
new in a statement of the teaching of the Catliolic Church 
on Hell. There is no room for modern speculations: 
the doctrine must remain for Catholics substantially in 
its primitive terrors. I take it I am asked for a “statc- 
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judged according to our works,” and rewarded or punished 
after our merits, good or bad. 

There are certain allied questions, matters of theo- 
logical speculation, that would carry us too far afield, 
and would be beyond the scope of this article, which is 
precisely a statement in regard to Hell and Purgatory: 
such questions would be the case of unbaptized infants, 
and of those to whom any knowledge of Christianity 
has not come, or to whom it has never been brought 
home witli a living, vital appeal. On tliese questions it 
must suffice to cite words of Pio Nono addressed, in 1 863, 
to the Bishops of Italy: “We know, and you know, that 
those who labour under invincible ignorance concerning 
our holy religion, and who carefully keep the natural 
law and its precepts engraven by God on the hearts of 
all, and are ready to obey God, and who lead an honest 
and upright life, can, by the operating power of tlie divine 
light and grace, attain to eternal life.’’^ This would 
imply that such as are here in view would have “baptism 
of desire,” implicitly, in that their mind would be to do 
God’s will, so far as they are aware of it. The principle 
thus clearly laid down is an answer to some of the great 
difficulties as to the possibilities of salvation. 

Coming to treat definitely of Hell, we may depart 
from the logical order, and take first the practical issue: 
Who go to Hell? And here again the first general 
principle may be laid down in the words of Pio Nono, 
carrying on the citation just made: “God who fully sees, 
searches, and knows tire minds, souls, thoughts, and 
characters of all men, for His goodness and loving-kindness 
* Denzinget’s Enchiridion Symholorum et Dejinitionum. 
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ignorance not fully culpable, to sudden gusts of passion 
which diminish the power of reason, to actual inadver- 
tence of the grievousness of a given act, and to the dimly 
appreciated connection of act with act — and when one 
takes into account those turnings of the heart to God, 
which come at some period or other to most of those, 
sinners though they may be, who have known God in 
their youth, we see at once that it is unnecessary to go to 
extreme lengths in condemning the multitudes to Hell. 
It must ever be borne in mind then, tliat everlasting 
punishment is for what St. Thomas calls ‘certa malitia,’ 
determined malice. The God of all justice cannot punish 
with eternal exclusion anything else. He must, and will, 
make every allowance for antecedent passion, for blindness, 
for ignorance, for inadvertence. When a human creature, 
with its eyes open, has turned away from its known 
Last End, and when death comes and finds that habit 
or ‘set’ of the heart existing, then, and then only, is 
the awful ministry of never-ending retribution called 
in. Again: That a majority, or even a large propor- 
tion, of the race have been cast into the Hell of the 
damned, or are suffering in more than a negative 
way, may well be disputed. Think of the heathen in 
the ‘shadow of death,’ and the millions in Christian lands 
who are invincibly ignorant of all but the very first ideas 
of faith and morality, and we have a very large number 
indeed whose punishment — or whose banishment rather 
— will surely be very light. For if there is one thing 
that is certain it is this — that no one will ever be punished 
with the positive punishments of the life to come, who 
has not, with full knowledge and complete consciousness 
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But St. Paul, in more than one place, does give lists of 
sins that exclude from all inheritance in the Kingdom of 
Christ and of God: murderers, adulterers, fornicators, 
thieves, extortioners and others. Right reason can 
accept the belief tliat those who live and die impenitent 
in such sins are really excluded from the enjoyment of 
God in Heaven. That one who deliberately plans and 
carries out a murder; or who commits adultery; or who 
•perpetrates a financial fraud and swindle on a gigantic 
scale, causing wide-spread ruin and misery; or who amasses 
a great fortune dishonestly or by exploiting workers and 
grinding the faces of the poor; or who is guilty of other 
such enormous crimes of inhumanity, should, if he goes 
on unrepentant and impenitent in evil-doing to the end, 
be punished in Hell, is surely not repugnant to the moral 
sense; and all said and done, it is tlie teaching of the New 
Testament. 

For the fact stands out in the Gospels that Jesus 
Christ in many ways makes it known that wicked men 
do go to Hell. And in face of no saying of our Lord, 
however mysterious it may be, or trying to our human 
reason, does the Catholic Church say: “This is a hard 
saying, and who can hear it!” His sentence on the 
wicked: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire,” contains the two elements of the punishment 
of Hell: the pain of loss, the banishment from God 
and loss of the Beatific Vision; and the pain of sense, the. 
fire. He often speaks definitely of “hell-fire” — the 
“hell of unquenchable fire,” where “every one shall 
be salted with fire.” There is no need to multiply 
texts: that Christ holds out hell-fire as the doom of the 
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of “eternal destruction,” to use St. Paul’s words; of utter 
hopeless failure, of ruin, of calamity irretrievable; in a 
word, of the loss of the soul; with the abiding sense of the 
folly of it, and remorse, despair, “weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” It is all very terrible and very mysterious. 
We know little of Heaven — “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard”; and we know as little of Hell. But the 
two truths stand out facing each other in the Gospels 
and throughout the New Testament; and therefore 
the Catholic Church can no more tolerate any ex- 
plaining away of Hell than she could tolerate an 
explaining away of Heaven. In truth, the real crux of 
Hell is its eternity. That sin, unrepented of, should 
be punished proportionately to its gravity, is an idea 
that commends itself to all sense of justice and right. 
It is the eternity tliat appalls. Yet tlie Catholic Church 
holds that it must be accepted as die plain teaching of 
Christ, the punishment of the wicked being as everlasting 
as the life of the blessed. Even were the pain of sense 
mitigated or remitted, the pain of loss would go on, for 
it is the deprivation of die Beatific Vision, implied in 
the “Depart from me.” Eternity is an idea almost 
wholly beyond our grasp; but it does not mean time 
prolonged ad infinitum. It does mean that the lot of 
the lost is irremediable. 

There are ideas nowadays widely current, die result 
largely of credence given to utterances of mediums, that 
final judgment is not passed at death, but the time of 
probation continues in the other world, so that it is 
possible there to put right whatever may have been done 
amiss in life, even crimes unrepented of at death. There 
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sermons. Earlier Councils, as those of Lyons and 
Florence in formulae for tlie reunion of the Greeks, 
lay down hardly more: those penitent, who die in 
God’s love before, by fruits meet for repentance, tliey 
have satisfied for their sins of commission and omission, 
their souls are purged after death by purgatorial punish- 
ments; and for the relief of tliese punishments the prayers 
of the Faithful still living avail. The series of references 
in Denzinger’s Enchiridion to the official authoritative 
utterances of Popes and Councils relative to Purgatory, 
speak only of the “pains” or “punishments” [poenae) 
of Purgatory, but say nothing as to their kind, and never 
make mention of “fire.” This reserv^e of Holy Church 
is in strange contrast with the exuberance of popular 
preaching, and even of theological speculation (as found 
in Dante). 

Certain great ethical and religious problems find a 
solution in the doctrine of Purgatory. For instance, 
the problem of death-bed repentances. The case of the 
Good Thief tells us that there are cases when the turning 
to God in the presence of death is so real and so entire, 
accompanied by such heart-felt repentance and sorrow, 
such desire of amendment, such fervent love of God, 
that often we may well hope and believe it puts the sinner 
so effectively in the friendship and grace of God that his 
sins are fully blotted out, and his soul so filled with sancti- 
fying grace as to be made fit for the presence and the vision 
of God. But it is not always so: those whose duty it 
is to assist sinners at death and help them to meet the 
Just Judge, know that often a death-bed repentance is, 
to our seeming, an unsatisfactory patch-up. We know, 
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undergone. We are warned by our Lord that for every 
idle word shall we have to give an account at the judgment. 
This aspect of Purgatory is contained in the decree of 
the Council of Florence, just cited, and in a canon of 
Trent (No. 30 on Justification), The idea of punish- 
ment even after forgiveness, is entirely conformable to 
ethical instinct and to experiencej it has its warrant in 
the Bible (notably the case of David); and it seems im- 
plied in Christ’s reference to the prison whence one will 
be released when, but not till, the last farthing has been 
paid. This then is tlie first aspect of Purgatory, Expia- 
tion, the undergoing punishment for a time for sins not 
sufficiently expiated in this life. And so in Purgatory 
satisfaction is made for mortal sins repented of and 
forgiven, and for venial sins repented of inadequately, 
or perhaps not at all, and for which fruits meet 
for repentance have not been brought forth in this 
life. 

Then there is the other aspect of Purgatory implied 
in the very name — z purging, or purification, or cleansing 
(the Council of Lyons uses the term “cathartic”). It 
is our every-day experience that even the best people, 
living good, earnest, devoted Christian lives, still are liable 
to innumerable lesser sins, faults, failings: as ill-temper, 
vanity, touchiness, unkind words and acts, suspicions, 
jealousies, selfishness, innumerable falHngs-short of the 
Christian standard. We perceive all this as we look 
around us; and we perceive it much better when 
we look inwards into our own heart and soul 
and consider all the unworthy, unlovely thoughts, 
emotions, desires that so often find a home within us. 
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purified wholly from all stain of sin even the least, of her 
own accord she passes into Purgatory. St. Catherine’s 
conception of the process of purification is the refining 
of gold by firej the rust and dross tliat cover, and tarnish, 
and spoil the purity of the soul are gradually burned 
out until the last speck is gone and the pure metal is 
freed from all alloy. And the fire is die fire of God’s 
love. The pain of Purgatory is die pain of separation 
from the Object now so wholly, so keenly, so ardently 
loved and longed for. And this longing is the cause 
at once of intensest suflFering and intensest joy. The 
suffering of a soul in Purgatory is greater than any suffer- 
ing, save that of Hellj and, at the same time, its joy is 
greater than any joy, save diat of Heaven. This sounds 
poetical paradox. Yet it can be paralleled by the ex- 
perience of this life. For lovers, for husband and wife 
in enforced separation, the longing desire for union is 
at once the most poignant pain, but also the greatest 
joy of life; for nothing would they be without that pain 
at the price of that joy. So, only greatly raised in in- 
tensity, is the mingling of suffering and happiness in the 
souls in Purgatory. And as the refining goes on and the 
dross is burned out, God’s face shines clearer and clearer , 
on the soul until, when the purging is complete, God 
transforms the soul and takes full possession of her, and 
holds her in the same fire for ever, the Fire of His 
Love. 

It is surely a beautiful, and a dignified, and an elevated, 
and a spiritual, and a truly religious conception, conform- 
able to Christian ideals and to natural ethical sense. 
The pity of it, that this Catholic teaching on the Inter- 
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A pithy sentence of St. Augustine expresses the iden 
at tlic root of Purgatory doctrine: “Tiie lives of many 
men are such tliat at death they arc not bad enough for 
Hell, nor yet good enough for Heaven; such may be 
helped after death by the oblations and prayers offered for 
them by the living.” 
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perplexity, a deity of wrath and war and lightning and 
catastrophe, and if God grew with man’s growing con- 
sciousness into a being of love, and of sprouting corn 
and husbandry, so Heaven and Hell grew likewise. 
The conception changes as man changes, as his aware- 
ness of life becomes subtleized. The hell of the mystic 
is not the hell of the sensualist. 

Psychologists might discover in the conception of 
Hell the manifestations of the inferiority complex. Hell 
was the little man’s opportunity for getting even with 
his bigger brother. For man, observing the inequalities 
of life, its arrogance and agony, its riches and poverty, 
set out like the ingenious little egoist that he is, to 
try and level things out. The Greek might conceive 
reincarnation. To the Christian, poor man and slave, 
with his self-conscious exalting of humanity and poverty, 
it would seem natural to postulate a future life in which 
the fortunes of this life would be reversed. The rich 
and haughty should frizzle in torment, and Lazarus lie 
in Abraham’s bosom. 

But taking the mediaeval conception of Hell one 
realizes its potency, its priest-craft. It was a conception 
of power. It was used to coerce and to dominate. Its 
red fire could be displayed to the credulous. Into it 
could be pitchforked the refractory and the argumen- 
tative, those troublesome people who had vision, and 
who asked questions. Hell was the crucible in which 
an established cult melted down contradiction. It was 
the hell of coercion. 

.But always man is a little better than his hell. He 
evolves, and his hell evolves with him. Coercion may 
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of the priests has passed. Man is his own priest, and his 
heavens and his hells are personal. They are in the 
now and in the nearby future. Man in his mass move- 
ments may appear to be tending towards a material con- 
ception of life. His cry may be, “The social millenium 
in our time.” He may seem to be led like the eternal 
ass by a bunch of golden carrots. The golden age of 
the socialists. It may come, and man may find it an age 
of brass, and having lived through it and savoured it, 
will shrug his spiritual shoulders and set out again on the 
road towards mystery. He will have passed by another 
illusion. 

For what is Hell for the wise man but the realiza- 
tion of his own failure ? 

Failures are various, and the hells of inward grieving 
and remorse are as various. 

To fail! But what is failure? In a commercial 
age it is almost synonymous with lack of success in the 
accumulation of wealth. And what is wealth ? The 
political economists have always struck me as being 
perplexing and purblind people. The old Midas fable 
is as significant as ever. A rich man may be the most 
gloomy of failures, his house of success plastered with 
dead plates of gold. Your working man might express 
the poignancy of failure by saying: “That he was out of 
Work and without a bob for the Saturday football match.” 
Material things 'are so relative. 

But the soul of man is otherwise. Once again- we 
dare to speak of souls. We may dare to speak of the soul 
of a stone or of a flower. And Hell is the shadow over- 
hanging a man’s soul. It is the shadow of failure, of 
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old man standing on the edge of the unknown and 
looking back at his past. The past is a great space full 
of memories, and in that space all the memories are dark 
and sinister. Hardly a hill or a building or a tree catches 
the light. He looks back upon failure. But upon what 
kind of failure? 

He has failed people. He has failed those v/ho tried 
to love him. He has hurt and made unhappy those who 
sought to give him happiness. He has given no hap- 
piness, and therefore he has no memories that are happy. 
He has caused little ones to stumble. He has been a 
traitor to that one good comrade — his wife. He has 
piled up the hard stones to build a house of success for 
his purblind self, and his house has been nothing but a 
pile of dead possessions. 

For in failing people, in sinning against love and 
against the spirit, man fails himself. It is so old and so 
very simple a truth. And that is my idea of Hell, to 
stand at the end of your days looking backwards, and 
seeing nothing but a shameful grey landscape. To see 
the many occasions when you might have given gladness, 
and you gave wounds. To remember traitorous false 
moments. To remember the savage slaver of sex, and 
never the saving grace of the greater love. To see 
nothing but a careful, sly, shrewd selfishness. We sin, 
but sin is not Hell. Sins may be but steps in the great 
ascent, if we remember our sins and do not forgive 
ourselves too easily. It is the broad landscape upon 
which we look back at the end of our days that 
should have for us the face of Hell or of Heaven. 
Has it a brightness,- a gentleness, the suffusion of 
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THE NATURE OF PUNISHMENT 
• AFTER DEATH 


BY 

Bishop J. E. C. Welldon 

If an answer to this question can be found anywhere, it 
will be found in the words of Jesus Christ, But His 
words cannot be literally accepted: they are allegorical or 
metaphorical. For He spoke of Hell in the language of 
time and space; but the fbture life, whatever it may be, 
will be timeless and spaceless. It -is no more possible to 
think of souls as living after life for a definite or indefinite 
period of time than to think of them as all ranged side 
by side before tlie Judgment Seat on the day of the 
ultimate Great Assize. Jesus Christ, indeed, even when 
speaking figuratively, said but little about Hell; yet that 
little was enough to demonstrate how vitally important 
is man’s present life in relation to his state after death. 
Nothing could well exceed tlie solemnity which Jesus 
Christ attaches to the conduct of the present life in its 
bearing upon the future life after death. 

There are in the New Testament three Greek 
words which are translated in the Authorized Version 
by the one English word “ Hell.” But the word “ Hell,” 
which means no more in itself than the “hidden place,” 
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man if he had not been born.” Christians, who have 
believed or have thought they believed in the everlasting- 
ness of punishment, have probably consoled themselves 
in the secrecy of their hearts by believing that even in 
spite of such punishment the love of God would some- 
how in the end assert and explain itself, if only because 
the things which are impossible to man are possible to 
God. It is reasonable, however, in the light of the 
Christian revelation to suppose that the sentence which 
will be passed upon guilty sinners is not only penal, but 
remedial. If Jesus Christ anywhere sheds light upon the 
effect of punishment after death, he sheds it in the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus. It is true that the parable repre- 
sents the rich man as being not in Gehenna but in Hades 
or, to use the corresponding Hebrew term, in SheoL 
But his punishment has already, as it seems, exercised an 
ameliorating influence upon his character. In his life- 
time he thought, or acted as though he thought, of 
nobody but himself; but in Hades, if he thinks first of 
himself, he thinks also of his brethren. To Abraham 
he says, “I pray thee, father, that thou wouldst send 
Lazarus to my father’s house; for I have five brethren, 
that he may testify unto them, lest they also come unto . 
this place of torment.” The purgatorial discipline has, 
in fact, begun its purifying work; and the work so begun 
may not unnaturally be regarded as issuing soon or late in 
the rich man’s spiritual regeneration. 

In the conception of Hell, as also of Heaven, it is 
necessary to discard the lessons of the present life. The 
existence beyond the portals of the grave will be such as 
is wholly independent of material conditions. Chris- 
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consequences which soon or late nece^rily follow 
sin. 

Punishment in Hell will not be physical suffering in 
any one of its formsj it will be sustained not by the body 
but by the spirit or soul; it will consist in an intensely 
vivid and painful appreciation of facts as they seem to 
have been and as they are. For the sinner will realize 
in the invisible world the terrible nature of the dis- 
crimination between the good and the evil. He will 
realize, too, his utter impotency to cancel the effects of 
the evil which he has wrought by his life upon earth. 
Habits are insensibly formed; and when they are formed, 
it is almost infinitely difficult to change them; and 
there remains the possibility that the soul, which has 
offered resistance to the will of God in life, may con- 
tinue to offer it after death. Our Lord’s language re- 
specting the future invisible world must be figuratively 
understood; but nobody who reads it can mistake the 
awful solemnity of the relation between the present and 
the future lives. It is clear that at the Final Judgment 
the issue depends not upon faith or creed so much as 
upon conduct, that it is happy'or unhappy according as 
the soul which is judged is said or is not said to have done 
the will of God, that it involves an abiding distinction, 
between souls, that the souls which win the benediction 
of the supreme Judge are themselves often, if not always, 
unconscious of having done anything to deserve it; and 
that they, who by their own fault or folly, have lost the 
great felicity are overwhelmed with pain and shame at 
the thought of tlie goal which might have been theirs 
and ought to have been and now can never be. 
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HELL and’ HELL 
BY 

Prof£ssor James Moffatt, d.d. 

The request to write upon this subject came to me as I 
happened to be reading the “Legend of Montrose,” 
reading, indeed, the very chapter in which Captain 
Dalgetty describes how he consulted a Roman chaplain 
in the Spanish army as to whether he, Dalgetty, a sturdy 
Protestant soldier who held the mass “to be an act of 
blinded papistry and utter idolatry,” was justified in 
attending the said mass as part of his military duty. 
After a heavy drinking bout Father Fatsidcs was able to 
answer the anxious inquirer. He assured the Captain 
that, “as nearly as he could judge for a heretic like 
myself, it signified not much whether I went to mass or 
not, seeing ray eternal perdition was signed and sealed at 
any rate, in respect of my impenitent and obdurate per- 
severance in my damnable heresy.” This is the sort of 
thing that has done much to discredit belief in Hell, It 
is mainly the product of the Latin church, for the catholic 
tradition, represented by the Orthodox Church of the 
East, has never elaborated sectarian and private novelties 
such as the Mediaeval Church in Europe evolved. The 
popular effect of these novelties has been to make “Hell” 
a strong term for what is unpleasant in our own lives 
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I say the entire subject. For Hell is not to be 
isolated from the Christian synthesis. Half of the mis- 
understandings in theology arise from the habit of 
taking some topic apart from its context. Hell, if it 
means anything at all, means something which is for 
Christianity intelligible only in the light of a larger 
belief. So much depends on tlie view taken of survival 
after death, as well as of evil and sin, that unless some 
agreement is arrived at on these problems it is useless to 
discuss what is meant by a term like “Hell.” That is 
the third of the difficulties which present themselves to a 
modern mind. It is easy to caricature popular miscon- 
ceptions and to make fun of dogmatic statements, which 
no longer carry conviction to the intelligence. This is 
cheap and futile. The vital point is to discover why 
such an idea became embodied in the faith of the Church, 
and what it stands for — if it stands for anything. There 
is nothing more empty than to detach it from its context 
in the common catholic faith, and then analyse its con- 
tent. Such a method is amateurish, however acute and 
clever it may prove. 

If, for example, the whole scheme of Christianity is 
a subjective impression due to primitive fears and hopes, 
and expressed in antiquated terminology, then we might 
echo Fitzgerald’s lines on 


Heaven but the vision of fulfill’d desire. 

And Hell the shadow from a soul on fire. 

Cast on the darkness into which ourselves 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire.” 
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reconciling love? Arc vve to discard it as part and 
parcel of the harsh apostolic tradition which failed to 
appreciate the message of the Master? The question 
is one partly of interpretation of the Bible, partly of 
moral and philosophical significance. On both sides con- 
fident and peremptory answers have been given, and are 
being given. Men have made God’s love “too narrow 
by false limits” of their own, magnifying His strictness 
and pressing logical conclusions from single Bible phrases 
into rigid bonds for the life to come. On the other 
side, it is fair to say that they have made His love too 
broad, by regarding the sayings of Jesus as exaggerated 
expressions meant for an unthinking age or as adventitious 
additions of a secondary generation, and therefore con- 
cluding that as Hell would mean God’s failure, all will 
end well, no matter how men have lived here. 

Anything the present writer has to say on the subject 
is this: 

In the first place, it seems impossible to eliminate 
all the severe sayings of Jesus about the future from the 
tradition of His teaching. Allow as we may and must 
for apostolic emphasis, the teaching of Jesus was not an 
amiable gospel of reconciliation. He taught that men 
might do things here which would prot'e their undoing. 
His gospel was for Him a matter of life or deatlj. He 
believed that the attitude of men toward Himself as the 
divine Son and Lord was critical? by that their fate was 
to be determined. He believed that certain sins such as 
selfishness and cowardice and flat disobedience to the 
will of God doomed men to exclusion from the divine 
Presence for ever. Hell means man’s failure, and Jesus 
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incompatible with the latter, and it is, I think, a fair 
question whether the view which is commonly called 
Conditional Immortality may not gain corroboration in 
the future. It is contrary to Platonism, but there is 
not so much evidence against it in the message of Chris- 
tianity as some appear to take for granted. - 

The third remark I have to make is this, that the 
teaching of Jesus about life and its decisiveness is in line 
with our best moral judgments. The current dislike 
for the Church’s doctrine of Hell has a certain justifi- 
cation in crude and one-sided expressions which have 
excited proper reprobation. They are due largely to 
a mediasval inheritance from the Latin Church, and it 
is only a true interpretation of the Bible which can 
exorcize them. But the exorcizing leaves a core of faith 
which may have for its corollary something correspond- 
ing to what used to be called “Hell.” Those who 
regard Christianity as no more than a genial gospel of 
goodwill, or a social programme of betterment in the 
present order, or a mild scheme of progressive idealism, 
naturally have no place for Hell in tlieir outlook. If 
they attend to it at all, it is only as an outworn form 
of threats about the future once devised to keep people 
in order here. But when Christianity is taken seriously, 
and when the Lord Jesus Christ is worshipped, then 
sin is not to be put by. And the conception of sin has 
implications. It implies a God who is not vindictive, 
but who has hatred for evil, as well as love for man; it 
implies a moral significance attaching to the present 
order of experience which involves final results; it implies 
also that somehow evil as well as good may take such 
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Hell ? No one desires to go to Hell, much less to 
push Riiotlicr in the direction of ruin and loss. Yet' 
the paradox is that by incautious words on die subject, 
either such as may be judged orthodox or unorthodox, 
one may be doing this very thing. 
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is taken for granted by the Hindu, since the idea belongs 
to Hindu philosophy, and that without this fact, karma 
would become a rigid, unchangeable destiny which could 
not be modified or entirely changed.) The modern 
Hindu, influenced by the Musalman “Kismet,” is apt to 
fall into this error and therefore to remain inert in face 
of that which he regards as inevitable:. “It is my karma, 
what can I do?” Yet the supreme Hindu ideal of 
duty, Bhishma, gave the ever-to-be remembered axiom: 
“Exertion is greater than destiny,” The point may be 
briefly explained, as it shows how a man, who knows 
the law and applies it, can modify or even destroy the 
“Real Hell” which he may have created for himself oh 
the other side of deathj as it is writtent “Wisdom can 
burn up karma.” 

I am conscious that people who think that life is 
not governed by law, but is a matter of “good luck” 
or “bad luck,” may be impatient with the method by 
the practice of which man becomes “master of his 
destiny.” But everyone is not so unintelligent. Science 
has proved the inviolability of natural law, but everyone 
does not^ realize that a law which gets in one’s way can 
be neutralized by opposing to it another law. Hence 
the scientist, knowing many laws, can walk in safety 
among conditions which would maim or kill an ignorant 
man. It is idle to rail against the realm of law into 
which we are bornj the sensible thing is to learn, and 
to become free in that realm by knowledge of its laws. 
Those who refuse the safety given by knowledge must 
stumble along life’s pathway, tossed from pillar to post 
and being bruised in the process, while the patient student 
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according to the yarn he has spun; the kind of cloth he 
weaves depends on the yarn he has spun. His immediate 
state on the other side of death depends on the character 
of the life he has led. 

There are three worlds through which men pass: 
the physical world, the world of the body; the passional 
and emotional world, which works through the physical 
body and affects it through the involuntary nerves; the 
mental world, which works through the brain and the 
cerebro-spinal system of nerves. The emotions, which 
are passions refined and made relatively permanent by 
the mind, through both systems. 

These are ordinary physical and psychological facts, 
and the Jatter having been more fully worked out in, 
eastern than in western psychology, enter largely into 
“occult”' teachings. 

Taking first the physical body: the solids, liquids 
and gases break up in the ordinary fashion of organic 
bodies; the ethers which permeate these, hold together 
for a time, while the body decays, hanging round their 
more solid companion and not leaving it to any great 
distance; these sometimes cause knocks or bell-ringing, 
blundering round, but we can leave these alone as un- 
important. The man clothed in his emotional and 
mental bodies, linked to his ego and spirit, passes into 
the intermediate world — ^which the Roman Catholics 
call Purgatory; there he gradually gets rid of the materials 
vivified by his sensual and sensuous life. He awakens 
in this Purgatory after some days, or, if he has lived a 
clean and wholesome life, after a longer period of uncon- 
sciousness, or rather untroubled dream-life, dreaming of 
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who do not recognize the law of reincarnation, does 
not lessen the harm wrought, nor its results, 

A life with many blots on it does not mean that it 
is all blots. There are bright spots in every life — un- 
selfish love, or kindness, or generosity, or sorrow for 
evil wrought, or efforts to repair wrongs inflicted. These 
have also their fruit later on, for the Real Hell is a re- 
formatory, not an empty punishment. The ego learns 
through the sufferings of his vehicles, and the memory 
of these sufferings, preserved in his body, which passes 
through the cycle of reincarnations, is Vhat we call con- 
science. Conscience is the epitome of our experiences, 
not the “Voice of God”. Were it the latter, it would 
be infallible. Often men perform the most cruel actions 
at the instigation of very incomplete experience. “I 
must follow my conscience,” said a Puritan to a perse- 
cuting Archbishop in the days of the Stuarts. “You are 
right,” said the Archbishop, “you must follow your 
conscience; but take care that your conscience is not 
the conscience of a fool.” 

The Real Hell, then is the training school for egos 
— souls — on their long pilgrimage from nescience to 
omniscience. They come forth, fragments of Itself, 
thrown out by the One Life, Sparks of the Eternal 
Flame, themselves to become Flames. The command 
of the Christ: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect,” is not impossible of fulfil- 
ment. All we need is time — time to make mistakes 
and to learn from them; time to grow to the divine 
stature when the quaternary shall become the triangle. 

Moreover, if we travel through the lower stages of 
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The importance of quiet and peaceful serenity in 
those around a death-bed is of peculiar importance. 
Noisy demonstrations of grief, any lamentations, are 
really cruel to the passing man or woman. If they are 
wrapped in loving serenity, the step across, the passing 
to another room in the Father’s house, is thus made easy, . 
and the “terrors of death” disappear. 

The points which seem to be of supreme importance 
are the orderly continuity of life and the supremacy of 
justice by the unchanging law of cause and effect. Ortho- 
dox Christendom, so far as one can understand, accepts ' 
the continuity of life; but by its loss of the knowledge of 
the law of Reincarnation, it has to make the whole of 
man’s everlasting existence dependent on the few short 
years of a single life, even if the man be a congenital 
criminal, the offspring of a casual brief contact between 
a harlot and a blood-thirsty ruffian, ready to become a 
murderer for a small bribe. Brought up in a slum, 
unwanted by either parent, trained by curses and blows, 
taught to commit petty offences, punished whatever he 
does by parent or society, his life is a Real Hell on earth, 
he passes from crime to crime till he finishes at the gallows. 
Hell on earth and hell for the rest of his miserable ex- 
istence, without even a chance of annihilation. Put 
brutally in this way, the tender-hearted Christian falls 
back on “the uncovenanted mercies of God”. He does 
well; for as a wise Scripture says: “If I go down into 
Hell, behold, Thou art there.” Where He is, all is 
well, for if there be pain in Hell, and He is there, the 
pain must be remedial and the end must be joy, for 
“Brahman is Bliss.” 
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found their happiness in opposing God. It was the nature 
of devils to be in opposition to God, and that they could 
not be happy if they did not oppose. In any case it 
leaves untouched the “fact” of the existence of a Real 
Hell. 

However, the Real Hell is part of the inevitable 
sequence between wrong-doing and suffering. From 
that we cannot escape. Men, eager to rescue others 
from wrong-doing, knowing it causes sorrow, and speak- 
ing to ignorant crowds of small intelligence, took the 
mistaken way of using symbols and images, which would, 
they thought, impress the simple folk whom they addressed. 
“The worm that dieth not and the fire which is not 
quenched” made a striking picture, and though the 
worm is not a biting animal, it served for the nonce. 
To minds more critical they could explain that they 
meant the gnawing of remorse for the evil act. 
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For centuries and centuries philosophers whose minds 
walked familiarly on such ground, saw Hell as an integral 
part of any possible conception of immortality; indeed 
the idea of Hell may be called older than the idea of 
Heaven. The unhappy shades of the underworld, the 
prowling homeless spirits of the once-beloved — Rephaim 
and Dibukkim — ^are to be found in Jewish eschatology 
long before the ethical optimism of their Resurrection 
doctrines. In Greek thought the caverns of Hades have 
more poetry and more reality than the fields of Elysium, 
The Egyptians equipped their dead for a journey to an 
underworld of darkness and many strange waters. Even 
lovers of Christ throughout all Christian ages have be- 
lieved in, and sometimes stressed, the terrors of Hell — 
a Hell of which He Himself has warned them, “where 
their worm dieth not, neither is their fire quenched.” 

It is curious, too, to find in later times, that every 
significant religious revival has been accompanied by a 
quickening sense of the danger and terror of Hell. The 
eighteenth century had grown slack, followers of the 
Deists had lost Hell and God together in a mist of ethics 
and pure reason. Came Wesley, stirring up the land, 
and God and Hell were back in their places. The Middle 
Ages grew humorous about Hell and told funny stories 
about the devil. Came Calvin, and Hell roared as it 
had never roared before, while Satan’s jaws champed down 
on “infants a span long.” Even the Hell of Dr. Pusey 
was a fierier Hell than the Hell of Dr. Arnold, inasmuch 
as his faith was a fierier faith. 

One might be tempted to diagnose the discredit of 
Hell to-day in such a fashion, and attribute it to a general 
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walk uprightly with their God — to be escaped only by 
some psychological convulsion which put the soul for 
ever in safety with the Elect. 

Probably these people, with their ancestors in Puritan 
days, were more frightened of Hell than anyone before or 
since. Hell, for them, did not exist merely as the unre- 
pentant sinner’s “own place,” but as the saint’s possible 
exile — a. man might find himself in Hell despite his ejBForts 
to achieve Heaven. Texts torn from their context and 
read in ignorance of what the rest of the Christian com- 
munity believed, scared certain poor souls nearly out of 
their wits. It is almost unbearable to read the first part 
of Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” and see the poor boy, 
with no more on his conscience than a few oaths and a 
game of tip-cat, agonizedly dooming himself to eternal 
torment as a “profane person such as Esau, who found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.” It is scarcely wonderful that such a state 
of affairs should have brought its reaction, and it is only 
according to the usual way of things that the older, 
milder doctrine of Hell should have been overthrown 
together with Calvin’s sadistic innovations. 

Another reason for the downfall of this really ancient 
and important belief may be found in a growing humani- 
tarianism, such as has already abolished many ruthless 
human judgments and indifferences. After all, is it more 
cruel to imagine helpless children in Hell than actually 
to make them work in coal mines, send them to gaol, or 
even hang them for petty offences ? We have gone far 
' since the days of child labour and child executions, and 
are beginning to ask ourselves — unnecessarily I think — 
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mean indifference to religious matters, for this — as I 
have tried to show — is not an indifferent age. It is 
part of the substitution in popular esteem of natural 
science for philosophy and metaphysics. It is part of 
the growing popularization of thought, spreading it out 
over a lower and wider area, instead of leaving it hung 
on a few aristocratic peaks above valleys of democratic 
darkness. Demos thinks, he thinks emotionally, he 
thinks gymnastically, leaping from stone to stone and 
ignoring the currents between; his thought is tlie signifi- 
cant thought of the day; his voice drowns the voices 
of the few trained thinkers and philosophers who still 
survive in an age of amateurs. 

Fifty or a hundred years ago the average man had 
rather an austere conception of God. We are sometimes 
told that he went in terror of him, but I think that is an 
exaggeration. The people who feared Hell so desperately 
were, for the most part, pious, devout people, the very 
last, one would have thought, who need have felt in any 
imminent danger. The fear of Hell was occasionally 
responsible for the crossing of the border-line between 
religion and neurosis. But the plain man, who was 
neither neurotic nor specially pious, believed in Hell 
and feared God — which is a very different thing. 

He probably did not think much for himself-^the 
elect did that and landed themselves in all sorts of 
emotional and intellectual quagmires. The plain man 
merely believed what he Was told — that God is love, 
but will by no means clear the wicked, though when the 
wicked man turn from his wickedness and doeth that 
which is lawful and right he shall save his soul alive. 
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have done, but boast of what they are, near kin of 
Godhead souls of lioble worth. 

Moreover, if we examine our attitude towards God 
I feel that most of us will Lnd something like^this: “I 
don’t think I am better than other people, but neither 
do I think I am any worse. I do the best I can, and I 
simply refuse to worry about the rest. I have my faults, 
but they are honest faults. I cannot believe that God 
really bothers very much about them. Anyhow, I’m 
sure He would not condemn me. He condemns rather 
the good people who go to church and then judge others. 
He said ‘Judge not that ye be not judged,’ so He won’t 
judge me. After all, am I not made in His image? 
I don’t believe He minds ordinary human sins. Besides, 
•my experiences have helped me to a broader view of life, 
a view which good people nearly always lack. Good 
people’s lives are full of inhibitions — that’s why they 
are always rather censorious or a trifle gaga. - If they 
were honest and let themselves go, they would neither 
be so censorious nor so gaga . . . God likes an honest 
man like myself better than He likes a vinegary and foolish 
saint, and as of course I don’t believe He’d send those 
poor people to Hell — ^why should He? I wouldn’t 
do it myself — I certainly don’t believe He’ll send me.”' 

I' hope this meditation is not a caricature. If it is, I 
think the reason is only that I have put our innermost 
thoughts into plainer language than many of us would 
use. The language is incredibly naive, but I do not 
think it is more naive than the thought which underlies 
many more sophisticated apologies. In spite of our 
modern enlightenment we are still naive in our ideas of 
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course he can’t,” implies the true idea of omnipotence 
which is so seldom realized — that in the Absolute tliere 
can be no contradiction, no variableness nor shadow 
of turning. God is Law, and as such cannot contradict 
Himself by breaking the Law. 

The chief difficulties of the doctrine of eternal Hell 
centre round those surviving beliefs in persons and 
places. For though our religious ideas may be primitive, 
our scientific humanitarianism is not, and we reasonably 
recoil from the thought of poor suffering souls being shut 
out of Heaven and condemned to an eiidless future of 
misery. If we regard Heaven as a sort of glorified 
Sunday-school treat to which the good children are 
admitted, while the bad ones are shut out, we believe as a 
natural consequence that any merciful relenting of the 
Teacher would result in the bad boys enjoying them- 
selves just as much as the good ones, or even more. But 
if we cease to think of God as a person, avenging, 
indulging, relenting, and Heaven a place where all would 
be equally happy if only they could get inside, we may 
find ourselves confronted by a Hell that is as inevitable 
to mercy as to justice. 

Conceive Heaven simply as a state of perfect 
union with God. Whether space or time enter that 
state is a different and doubtful matter — ^they do not 
affect its prime conditions. Conceive a soul that has 
always turned away from God, always gone its own 
way apart from him and sought itself. Conceive such 
a soul in such a union. It is inconceivable. 

External states of union can exist between objects 
fundamentally opposed, but such unions are altogether 
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that die loss of that mechanism at dcatli leaves the soul 
definitely incapable of any fundamental changes. It 
can only go on the way it has begun — it has already been 
shaped for its end, and now can but fulfil it. Wc can 
imagine many souls going forward, losing as tliey go all 
those uncertainties and imperfections that would have 
hindered their ultimate union with God. Wc can 
equally imagine others forced by their initial momentum 
more and more into their inward drive until they reach 
a point of complete introversion. For Hell, the opposite 
of Heaven which is union with God, is nothing more 
or less than a complete or eternal state of self-absorp- 
tion. We often use the term loosely and figuratively; 
if we use it strictly and literally we see that the soul has 
become a debased image of die serpent that “eats his 
own accursed tail and calls himself eternity.” Where 
God should be there is only himself, and this self, 
removed by its introversion from the source of its 
life, has become a mere parasite — “the worm that 
never dies,” feeding eternally and abominably upon 
itself. 

It is a revolting thought, but by no stretch of mercy 
or imagination could one picture such a soul in heaven, 
transferred by some religious magic from its self-battening 
suicide to self-abandoning union with the source of the 
life it has rejected, Swedenborg refers once or twice to 
the inhabitants of his highly concrete and non-meta- 
physical hell being transferred at their own desire to his 
equally concrete heaven, where they simply fall down in 
agonies of suffocation, unable to breathe so rare an 
atmosphere, and crying out for the coarser fumes which 
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“eternal” — involving no mere change of function, but 
its end. 

The doctrine of Hell need no longer terrify the fearful 
with its old suggestions of a cruel celestial hunter and 
traps yawning for the unwary. Hell cannot be for any 
but those who have, of their own free will, rejected what- 
ever idea has been in their special circumstances their 
idea of good. We need not imagine it full of poor 
ignorant heathen nor of well-meaning but sore-tried 
sinners. Neither need we imagine the scenes of torment 
and horror that — deplorably, no doubt — gladdened the 
heart of mediaeval and Puritan saint. But to discard it 
altogether is also to discard our belief in human freewill, 
and to make of an ordered universe a mere good- 
natured haphazard, fragmentary system, wherein it 
doesn’t particularly matter what one does or what one 
is, because it is all certain to come right in the end. 

Such supreme states as eternal life and eternal death 
are inconceivable to us in our present state of knowledge 
and experience. Whether they will ever be conceivable 
we do not know. But we have for their elucidation 
certain symbols by means of which we may at least spell 
out some of their significance. The function of revela- 
tion is to introduce images that correspond to eternal 
truths. To alter or suppress these images, such as we 
have in the creeds and scriptures and in the hereditary 
experience of the Church, is to alter and suppress eternal 
truths themselves, even though the image is not the truth 
but the key to its solution. If in writing I substitute ' 
one word for another, I have — unless the word is a 
synonym — altered either subtly or grossly the meaning 
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LOVE AND HELL 

BY 

Ernest Raymond 

I 

At the outset of any attempt to give a rational exposi- 
tion of what Hell is we strike against the buffers, because 
Hell, like Heaven, is not in its final meaning apprehensible 
by reason. Hell and its existence, like Heaven and its 
existence, and like Eternity, (i.e. timelessness, not end- 
lessness) and its existence can be apprehended, but only 
by a spiritual faculty that is different from reasonj and 
no profound saint or highly developed mystic, be he a 
Christian, a Hindu, or a Buddhist, would have the 
least hesitation in stating that he knows that Hell w, 
even as he knows that Heaven w, and that the timeless 
stillness (eternity) is; but he would be quite clear that 
he knows them by spiritual experience only, and if asked 
to make them intelligible to the reasonable faculties of 
men, would lift despairing shoulders, spread frustrated 
hands, and declare that he can do it only by hints and 
symbols and parables. 
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condition which, with all respect, I believe to be evidenced 
by many a British Association scientist to-day, and by 
at least one mathematically-minded bishop. We know 
that Darwin had the bigness to deplore this spiritual 
atrophyj and we know that many scientists have striven 
to keep their completeness as men, either by developing 
their spiritual faculty alongside of their intellectual faculty, 
or by bowing humbly before the spiritual experience of 
others, A noble procession of names here passes: 
Newton, Descartes, Gauss, Helmholtz, Faraday, Clark 
Russell, and lastly, and perhaps greatest of all, 
Einstein. 


2 

All this is to prove that the specialist, of whom we 
must seek information of Hell, is not the man with the 
finest intelligence we can find in the world, but the man 
of the greatest sanctityj and that he, when we have 
found him, can give us no more than an inkling of his 
knowledge by hints and guiding lines and symbols and 
parables. 

First, probably, he will tell us that the mystic knows 
that the whole of this present world in which we move 
(he will call it variously, “the temporal world,” “the 
world of appearances,” “the world of the senses,” “the 
empirical world”), is a world organized, for its easier 
apprehension and management, in opposites: such as light 
and darkness, sunlight and shadow, beauty and ugliness, 
pressure and resistance, good and evil; and that all our 
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and opposites; down here we have, say, light and dark- 
ness, but they are only aspects of a thing that is single; 
similarly beauty and ugliness are only aspects of a thing 
that is single; similarly, again, Heaven and Hell are 
only aspects of a thing that is single. And what do you 
tliink that single thing is? Why, surely the Love of 
God. You will understand this better anon. " 

“Hell, then, is the opposite of Heaven; if we can 
decide what Heaven is, we shall know what Hell 
is. 

“Now Heaven, as ^our very first Sunday-School 
teacher told you, waits not on the other side of the 
grave; it is now. Inasmuch as it is the same thing as 
‘eternal life’ it can fill no such purely temporal word 
as ‘hereafter’; it just is. How all the saints and sages 
have tried to get this idea through to us! ‘Neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.’ ‘This is eternal life, 
to know God. . . .’ Strictly you can use no such term 
as ‘will be’ of Heaven; strictly you can only speak of 
it in the present tense; it is an eternal Now; it is a state 
of is-ness! (How we torture language to express the 
ineffable ! But remember, Christ — if that striking mystic, 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel is to be trusted — did 
exactly the same thing when, smashing through our 
temporal grammar to let a blinding light come through, 
he said, ‘jBefore Abraham was, I am.’) Heaven then, 
let us aUow, is a state of is-ness, -incomprehensible in our 
present fluid and complex state; but down here we can 
experience it; we experience it in flashes, in tastes, or even 
so abidingly that^people can say of us, ‘Their citizenship 
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I can believe of itj ‘everlasting,’ since it is a temporal 
word, is an absurd term to apply to a timeless thing; 
and it is not, as a matter of fact, so applied in the Greek 
gospels, but is a mistake of the translators; what just 
is. Hell is the opposite of Heaven as experienced , by 
us in this temporal order; we experience it in the sense 
of un-blessedness we know when we do that which our 
sure intuition tells us is discordant with God’s harmony; 
when, for instance, instead of giving generously, we 
withhold greedily, or otherwise rob; when, instead of 
making ourselves the ministers of our work, we make 
our work the minister of ourselves; when, instead of 
creating a beautiful thing, we destroy it; when, instead 
of encompassing a rare and wonderful truth, we write 
or think a lie; above all, when, instead of loving, we hate. 
It is the un-blessedness we know in the achievement of 
self-centredness.” 

Follow this out. Could we but liberate ourselves 
from the tyranny of the time-sense, we should then 
find that what we have struggled to say above has been 
exquisitely symbolized in Christ’s parable of the Judg- 
ment. Note I do not say, the Last Judgment. That 
is to let the time-sense in at once. The Judgment is. 
It eternally is; or, at least, like Hell, it emerges out of 
potentiality, so long as there is error calling for it. The 
sublimity of Christ’s parables is that they are adapted to 
every degree of intelligence; they contract for the meaner 
and expand for the richer; and there has not as yet been 
anyone .of a sanctity so rich as to find their content in- 
adequate. To the peasant who can never escape from 
the concrete thinking of this world, they stay as stories 
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“And the King is answering and saying unto 
them. Verily, inasmuch as ye are doing it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye are doing 
it unto me. - 

“And He is saying also unto them on the left hand. 
Ye are departing from me, ye evil-caught (KaTi7paju;ej'ot) 
into the fire of these ages, that is prepared for evil: 
for I am hungry, and ye give me no meat; I am thirsty, 
and ye give me no drink; I am a stranger, and ye take 
me not in; naked, and ye clothe me not; sick and in 
prison, and ye visit me not. 

“And they also are answering Him, saying. Lord, 
when see we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, 
or naked, or sick, or in prison, and do not minister 
to thee ? 

“And He is answering them, saying. Verily, inas- 
much as you are not doing it to one of the least of these, 
ye are not doing it unto me. 

“And these are going away into the eternal 
chastisement (KoA-do-is), but the righteous into life 
eternal.” 


3 

To sum up all that reason and normal spiritual 
perceptions can know of Heaven and Hell: Heaven 
is that undeniable blessedness won by the wholly 
selfless; Hell is that undeniable , cursedness won by the 
wholly self-centred. Heaven is commingling; Hell is 
loneliness. 
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we miss contact, and are alone and drifting and 
miserable.” And if we could face up to the idea 
of this loneliness in its perfection — the absolute lone- 
liness of the loveless — the utter silent solitariness, 
we have looked Hell in the eyes. But none of 
us dare look at it, though we may be living in 
it. 

Of the condition of those who, while down in this 
temporal order, have achieved more of Hell than of 
Heaven— of their condition, when they return to some 
other order, reason, as we said at the beginning, cannot 
speak. It can conjecture much. To say that we have 
achieved more of Hell than Heaven down here seems 
to me to say little more than that we, whose roots are 
good because they draw from God, have flowered wrong 
in this world, and thus have not yet got our direction 
right for the building of an integrity, a soul. That may 
hint either at further chances, or at the final failure of 
a soul to come to birth. In the wisdom of God, as 
seen in the laws of earth, tliat vegetation which fails 
to come to birth, or runs awry, is not lost but sinks 
back into the ground and dissolves out of individuality 
and provides a richer source for other and new 
growths. 

But all this conjecturing is a striving to breathe 
an atmosphere which we have not the thought-lungs 
to breathe. Reason and spiritual perception together 
show us that Hell and Heaven are complimentary 
aspects of the Love of God, and so eternal. Hell is 
the corrective pain which God’s love holds in keeping 
for those who are straying from its ' happiness. It 
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HELL; A THEOLOGICAL EXPOSITION 


BY 

The Rev. W. E. Orchard, d.d. 

The doctrine of Hell has, in recent years, not only been 
widely challenged by opponents of the Christian religion, 
but widely abandoned by professed Christians; and, even 
by the most orthodox believers, the tendency is to main- 
tain a discreet reserve on the subject. Opponents of the 
faith have made it one of their main objections against 
accepting the truth of the Christian religion that it con- 
tains a doctrine embodying, as they feel, such monstrous, 
meaningless, and unjust cruelty; condemning, as they 
understand it must, the vast majority of mankind to eternal 
torment; and that for no fault of their own, since most of 
them who thus are destined to spend their eternity in 
Hell have either never had a chance of hearing the good 
news which alone could save them, or have been unable to 
understand its terms or accept its theological assumptions. 

The attempts made by Christian apologists to meet 
these objections have not only lacked authority, but often 
they seem to contradict the agreed opinions held by 
theologians in the past, propose novel and purely specula- 
tive solutions, or appear to contradict the plain teaching 
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arose that have done so much harm and created such 
prejudice against the faith. 

It will, therefore, be necessary to examine, however 
briefly, the explanations. which it is believed sufficiently 
relieve this doctrine of its dread and difficulty.' We may 
take first those attempts which still found themselves upon 
an acceptance of the Scriptures as containing material 
which can be used for conveying accurate and trustwortliy 
information about the other world. Some students who 
have given considerable study to the Scriptures are pre- 
pared to give exhaustive proofs of the idea that all reference 
to the punishment of the impenitent in Hell is to be taken 
as vividly describing their swift and final annihilation. 
This explanation has, however, failed to impress other 
equally painstaking students, and it must strike the 
ordinary reader of the New Testament as sufficiently 
contradicted by many texts which speak of actual pain 
or torture, and that as continuing for ever. Moreover, 
the destruction of the wicked is depicted in such terms of 
wrath and terror as still to leave the humanitarian shocked, 
while it fails to remove the objection that even the worst 
of us has deserved no such fate. 

It is a much more acceptable interpretation to many 
if, instead of regarding the wicked as having to be destroyed 
by a special act of God, immortality can be regarded as 
a special gift of God, a reward for true faith or, in more 
modern terms, the natural consequence of a certain degree 
of moral and spiritual attainment. Man, thus conceived, 
is not constitutionally or universally immortal, but only, 
as the term has been coined, immor table j that is, capable 
for immortality, which is bound up, more or less defi- 
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ambiguous as to whether actual eternity is meant, but for 
its bearing upon the present problem it is sufficient to 
note that precisely the same terminology is employed to 
measure the continued life of the blessed, while no other 
terms are available to describe even the eternal existence 
of God, 

Theological expositors who allow themselves more 
liberty with the sacred text are inclined to suspect that 
the teaching of Christ on this subject has been subject 
to interpolations or, at least, exaggerations due to current 
ideas; or, if the theologian is of the more radical persuasion, 
Jesus will Himself be credited with taking over contem- 
porary conceptions without sufficient examination; or 
with failing, on this point, from pressing to a conclusion 
that which was entailed in His own teaching concerning 
forgiveness and the Fatherhood of God. 

It will be seen that in this estimate the teaching of 
Jesus concerning forgiveness, or the Apostle’s doctrine 
that God is Love, is erected into a standard by which the 
rest of the teaching can be tried, and anything which 
seems contradictory may be regarded as of less value or 
rejected as unauthoritative. The standard thus picked 
out as not only revealing that which fails to reach the same 
height, but cancelling all -that seems to fall short, of 
course depends upon the critic’s own judgment of what 
is supreme as well as what is inconsistent with it. Never- 
theless, there can be no outright dismissal of the possibility 
of erecting such a standard and judging all else by that 
standard; for it is quite possible that in’ moments of 
illumination a thinker may record what he sees, and yet 
fail to flash that light upon certain facts or problems, 
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one notoriously hard and unfailingly severe; especially 
when universal forgiveness is discovered to exclude only 
those who themselves refuse to forgive, and it is realized 
that the penalties are tliose that love cannot prevent 
falling upon those who hate. For it will be admitted 
tliat Jesus did speak, for instance, in terms of unmistakable 
seriousness about an unforgivable sin, and, in this parti- 
cularly, in such a way that we can expressly exonerate 
Him from any personal feeling of vindictiveness, since 
He distinctly affirms that this sin will not be laid to the 
charge of those who may speak against Himself, but only 
of those who blaspheme the Holy Ghost; that is, if wc 
may interpret widely, of those who deny their own 
most sacred convictions, reject clearly-perceived spiritual 
monitions, and wilfully obscure tlieir own interior light. 
Again, it is in a most humanitarian passage (it is, at least, 
the one that humanitarians most often quote, although 
it contains as strong a consciousness of His own Divinity 
as can be found anywhere, since He declares that He 
stands in such intimate relations with all humanity that a 
hurt done to the least is a hurt to Himself), that Jesus 
assigns those guilty of a lack of humanity to tlie fate re- 
served for the devil and his angels, namely, that of ever- 
lasting fire. If it is pointed out, as it rightly can be, 
that His reference to the fire that is not quenched and 
the worm that dieth not, is symbolic, it still has to be 
asked, if these are only symbols, will the reality be less 
dreadful than the symbol ? And if again it is legitimately 
objected that we must not simply transfer to tlie direct 
action of God the punishments of the “outer darkness” 
or “the tormentors,” inflicted in parables which borrow 
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the most torturing of all influences to the merciless, the 
loveless, and the pitiless. 

It is therefore generally admitted by the more thought- 
ful that if the idea of an eternal Hell is to be evaded it 
can only be by the substitution of some supernatural, 
patiently persuasive and perfectly purifying process as a 
preparation for Heaven; for Heaven has its demands of 
endurance no less than Hell; there are “everlasting burn- 
ings” v/hich have not only to be endured, but to be 
welcomed as joyous light and grateful warmth, if man is to 
dwell with them. But before we examine the provision 
or the posibility of such a transforming process, we must 
put on one side as really irrelevant, and therefore calling 
for no further treatment than sufficient to dispel misun- 
derstanding, the concern for souls who may never have 
been clearly faced in this world with the issues of faith, 
or certainly never have been confronted with that revela- 
tion of the Love of God which, to the vision of faith, is 
contained in the Cross of Christ. Spiritual principles 
make 'it clear that mere ignorance, error, or misunder- 
standing, the lack of opportunity, attention or capacity 
cannot be enough to condemn any soul to eternal punish- 
ment. On the other hand, the Scriptures make it 
clear that no soul can enter Heaven apart from the re- 
generating work of Christ, which for its effectiveness 
demands faith in His redemptive sacrifice. Therefore, 
in order to constitute a determinative judgment, the 
soul must, at some time or another, be confronted with ' 
the vision of Christ crucified, and under such illumination 
that there shall be realized all that is contained in it 
of love and condescension, the forgiveness therein offered. 
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however, we are considering the case of those souls who, 
having never heard of Christ in this life, are to be con- 
fronted with a revelation of Him immediately after death, 
this could certainly not be described as a second chance; it 
would be the first chance they had had of making a final 
decision. It must be admitted, however, that the 
Scripture speaks of that meeting with Christ immediately 
after death as for purposes of judgment rather than of 
evangelistic revelation. This limitation suffices, however, 
to make the solution clear. That confronting of the 
soul with Christ will not be so much to determine, as 
to reveal, what its attitude has implicitly been. Whatever 
our knowledge of Christ and His Gospel has been, our 
attitude to goodness, truth and beauty, our obedience 
to the truth we have known or the light we have seen, 
will have contributed to determine beforehand our attitude 
to Christ thus revealed. On the other hand, if this life 
entirely determined destiny for everyone, whether they 
had known of Christ or not, simply because of their 
attitude towards their own ethical standards, then there 
would have been no necessity for the Incarnation and the 
Atonement, save perhaps, for the increase of enlighten- 
ment they would have shed on the purpose of this life. 
We possess in the Scriptures, however, an account of 
Christ going to preach to the spirits in prison, on which 
much surely can be built concerning the necessity and 
the effect of an Evangelizing revelation for every soul 
after death. Therefore, while life is always tending to 
a determination of destiny, it seems allowable to conclude 
that destiny is not finally fixed in this life, but only 
immediately after this life ends; othervdse there would 
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dogmatic and facile universalism because they have some 
appreciation of this necessity of allowing a place for real 
freedom, especially if eternal union with God is to be 
a real choice of the soul and not simply an inevitable 
absorption of individuality in God. Moreover, they 
have sufficient sense of the fatal consequences of sin 
and the possibility of a final wedding of the soul to evil 
to prevent tlieir adopting what may look like an easy 
solution, but, on further consideration is seen to involve 
the negation of freedom and the imposition of some kind 
of coercion. Such careful thinkers, whose universalism 
may be described as a hope rather than a dogma, are 
not only compelled to posit the provision of such a vision 
of Christ as must awaken penitence even in the worst 
of souls, but some educative and purgative process pre- 
ceding that vision of God which will make it possible 
to dispense with further freedom or, rather, evoke an 
act of freedom which, making an eternal choice, will 
never be rescinded and never need to be renewed. 

It is interesting to notice that in the recognition of this 
necessity the idea of purgatory, so completely repudiated 
at the Reformation, has here been adopted by liberal 
theology. Indeed the idea has returned with a ven- 
geance, for now the idea of purgatory threatens to blot 
out Hell and, in some degree. Heaven itself; for this 
type of thought often feels constrained to picture a 
heaven of continuous progress, which would surely in- 
volve some degree of dissatisfaction and struggle, and 
therefore of pain. The purgatorial process is, however, 
adopted because it is believed that it does provide a cer- 
tain hope for all souls. Repentance at the sight of Christ 
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suffering often not prevail to prevent sin, but the actual 
experience of suffering does not always secure repentance. 
Even the endurance in this world of a mental misery 
which is all too terribly reminiscent of the Scriptural 
descriptions of Hell, can be found combined with a des- 
perate resistance against any remedy of repentance, or 
proffer of help, the very misery being clung to as if there 
had taken place the awful perversion of being in love 
with misery j the strange opposites being conjoined of 
an unbearable wretchedness with a determination to 
cling to it at all costs. Modern psychology has some- 
thing to reveal of the essential irrepressibility of con- 
science, as it has of the practical infallibility of the memory; 
these two things taken together provide possibilities for 
the imagination of what Hell might mean, which neither 
the symbols of the New Testament, nor the pictures 
of Dante exaggerate; and it should be remembered that 
Dante pictures not so much the punishment inflicted 
for sin as the punishment that sin itself is discerned to 
inflict upon the soul. Browning’s famous line still 
gathers weight: “There may be Heaven; there must be 
Hell.” When we consider all the facts that psychology 
reveals, we are bound to admit the reality there is in 
the idea of Hell; the sanity of Christ’s teaching, New 
Testament doctrine, and orthodox theology in main- 
taining the actual possibility of Hell; and the warning 
that should therefore be uttered by all true and serious 
evangelism. If it be objected that such warnings do no 
good, this is surely an objection that universalism, not 
orthodoxy, has to consider. Moreover, the warnings 
need to be addressed to those who have seen the light and 
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if it were a material fire; and even although modern 
Roman Catholic theologians concede that material fire 
cannot have the same effect in the other world as it has 
in this, the affirmation of this notion conveys to the 
imagination the sense of intolerable pain. This some- 
what strange clinging to materiality on this point, while 
it may contain a useful reminder that material things are 
not going to be destroyed, but only transformed, when 
they will contribute to the blessedness of Heaven, seems 
however, only to add to the misery of Hell. Yet it need 
not be so. Those who demand that this fire is only sym- 
bolical say, of torment of mind, must recognize that 
this makes things worse, for there is a torment of the 
mind far worse than anything fire can inflict on the 
body. The idea of the materiality of this fire seems 
therefore, rather to offer some relief, It is noticeable, 
however, that the same materiality is not ascribed to the 
flames of purgatory. A similar relief, therefore, seems 
to be deducible from the important treatise of St. Catherine 
of Genoa on Purgatory, the principle of which is, that 
it is the same glory of God which constitutes the happy 
sunshine of Heaven, the refining process of Purgatory 
and the flaming fires of Hell. This seems to permit us 
to conceive the fire of Hell as something that keeps 
the impenitent from coming into contact with the glory 
of God’s presence, which to them would certainly 
be intolerable. Hell, therefore, need not be con- 
sidered as actually the worst possible kind of 
existence; pious Catholic writers have maintained that 
the Blood of Christ makes some difference even to 
Hell; there is certainly something that would be even 
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or that can blunt the edge of its serious and repeated 
warnings against impenitent rebellion. We can only 
stand by what has been revealed, and be- content to show 
that a dogmatic universalism cannot construct a rational 
alternative schemej no natural or spiritual considerations 
overthrow, and notliing in modern psychology disproves 
the orthodox doctrine about Hell, nor diminishes the 
gravity of Christ’s teaching on the subject; and therefore, 
nothing removes from the realm of possibility a peril 
against which every soul must be warned to guard itself 
by salutary fear, lively faith and the cultivation of love 
towards both God and man. 
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It is impossible to read tlie sermons, say of John 
Wesley or of Jonathan Edwards, without feeling that 
they were the expressions of men who were terribly 
sincere, and who felt justified in the use of such an 
instrument by the amendment of life which followed it. 
A doctrine which secured such salutary results seemed 
manifestly to . be of God. Small wonder that they 
amplified its use, giving the rein to their imagination, 
developing vast descriptive power and cogent appeal to 
the conscience, with insistence upon the uncertainty of 
life and the necessity for immediate moral decision. 
Some of us who can look back to days when such preach- 
ing was still common, however much our point of view 
may have changed, are bound to pay tribute to its effec- 
tiveness. We are not altogether untouched by envy 
as we face our harder task of enforcing righteousness 
amongst a generation which seems largely to have lost 
the fear of God. 

But it is obvious that for one reason or another 
there has been a climatic change. There is not now, in 
the minds of men, the substratum of ideas to which the 
preaching of our fathers could make appeal. Were 
Wesley or Edwards to proclaim to-day in London the 
convictions concerning Hell which were so mighty in 
their own time, they would only seem to be raving. 
One fancies they would be too wise to persist in it, for 
the objective of these good men was righteousness, and 
it would not take them long to discover that such 
preaching defeated their laudable end. 

It would not be merely that the unrighteous refused 
to be convinced, but that the lovers of righteousness — of 
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judgments of the Ali-just would be severer still. Who 
could contemn the counsel of the Most High? 

But this is not the world of thought in which we 
actually live. By no possibility can we return to it. 
That is why the old-fashioned doctrine of Hell is sin- 
gularly ineffective. Its severity has passed the point of 
compulsion. 

But it is not merely that it fails because of its severity. 
Life has not lost for us the aspect of sternness. Any- 
thing rather than that is the case with us. Our current 
literature is terrible in its pessimism, in its declaration 
concerning vast processes, entirely without mercy, of 
which we are said to be the sport, and in its negation of 
the tender Providence and sacrificial Love of God which 
for our fathers mitigated their awful doctrine of Hell. 
If severity were all that were involved we have more 
materials to our hand than they had for interpreting 
religion in sombre terms. 

But the revolt against this old doctrine has something 
nobler in its heart than a yearning for softness. It per- 
ceives that the character of God cannot be saved if such 
ideas persist. Its ideas of the Divine Sovereignty have 
been elevated through sorrow. Along with increasing 
humaneness in the realms of human and animal life, it 
has been constrained to exalt its moral sense to the very 
throne of God. 

Personally, I feel that behind that movement is 
the everlasting Divine Spirit, who through all the 
centuries has led men up from darkness into in- 
creasing light. According to the deepest principle of 
the Christian faith we must become “Men of Sorrows,” 
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an infallible revelation has been granted to mankind. It 
was said to be contained in the Holy Scriptures, The 
Church, in the view of High Catholics, whether Roman 
or other, is the equally inspired intei'preter of this infallible 
revelation. When Protestantism repudiated the claim 
of the Church it maintained and even emphasized that of 
the Bible. Thus, organized Christianity is still trying 
to stand, however falteringly, upon the idea of an assured 
revelation, committed to writing, which only needed to 
be understood to be placed beyond doubt. 

Hence the interminable discussions upon the meaning 
of scripture, the attempts to harmonize the conceptions 
lying behind words like Sheol, Hades and Gehenna, the 
anxious balancing of shades of meaning in the Greek 
word “aionion,” or everlasting or eternal. 

It has become clear that the Biblical meanings are 
not identical. They shew the marks of development. 
The earliest idea of the abode of the dead is not, and 
cannot be, in our thoughts to-day. But it is certainly 
in the Bible. The dead went to Sheol, a definite place 
below the surface of the earth where, ghosts of their real 
selves, they yet retained material form. Sheol was a 
barren dread, not an eager hope. 

Resurrection is the biblical word. It is still the 
current religious expression and it need not be changed. 
But the ideas associated with it in its earliest use are 
changed, and radically changed within the covers of the 
Bible itself. At first they are not separable from the 
body, men simply come to life again; but St. Paul has 
travelled so far that he expressly declares that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God. In his view, 
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which God had thundered forth against Cain was also 
inflicted upon him.” 

Would you trust an exposition of Hell to a mind that 
could think that way, or to a generation which could 
tolerate it? For them it was “just as if Jesus had never 
lived, as if Jesus had never died.” 

Now, when the average man declares roundly his 
disbelief in Hell, you may be sure he has some antiquated 
visualization, some purblind description in his mind. That 
kind of Hell he ought to repudiate. The pity is that he 
was ever asked to accept it in the name of religion. But 
then, religion has had to grow, and growth is a signal 
mercy of God. Far greater than a fixed revelation, 
which would defeat itself because the mind of men is not 
fixed, or if it could fix it, would be as if an acorn were 
planted in an iron pot — infinitely greater, I say, is an 
abiding experience which explains itself anew in accord- 
ance with a growing revelation. 

It is time to come back to the principle stated by 
Adam Bede: “I look at it as if the doctrines was like 
finding names for your feeling.” 

Men have always had “Hell” in their ‘‘feelings.” 
That is why they keep stating it in their doctrines. 
The man'who repudiates it absolutely has either had a 
shallow experience, or is not true to the experience he 
has had. He may never change his location; he will 
find it beneath his hat and his jacket. He will find it 
here before he dies, and when he has crossed the river 
of death he will discover that by no trick of legerdemain 
has it disappeared. For Hell is as permanent as the 
mind of man. The “real” Hell is not capable of external 
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BY 

G. Hay Morgan, k.c., b.sc. 

Throughout the generations of man there has been a 
widespread hope — and fear — ^amounting often to a faith 
that “This life of mortal breath” is not the end of all 
things; that for the spirit of man there is a persistence 
of being and personality which obviously does not pertain 
to his body, F rom every tomb which has been recently 
opened there has poured forth abundant evidence of 
this faith in the most ancient representatives of our race. 
At the present time the minds of all are turning with 
renewed interest to the discussion of the possibilities of 
this after-life. All religions teach that in this after- 
life the consequences of our conduct in this present 
sphere will go with us, and that good conduct will issue 
in happiness and evil in misery and pain. It is within 
the memory of many of us — how the Christian preachers 
of four or five decades ago painted in such lurid colours 
the flames of Eternal punishment in Hell that many 
found it difficult to recover from the horror inspired in 
us. It was literal material fire, and in it the wicked 
would be tormented for ever and ever. I remember 
one whose favourite and oft repeated appeal to the sinners 
in his rural congregation took this form: “You will 
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body knew no decay and the circumstances were totally 
different from those which must apply to the rest of 
mankind; but the Scriptures tell us that His risen body 
was so different from that which His followers had seen 
before the Crucifixion that they did not know Him. 
Is it not possible that this new body was a pure emanation 
of His Spirit and character — that He was “clothed upon” 
with a spiritual body. And as the disciples had never 
truly known His Spirit — so now they did not know the 
body which was the true outward expression of that 
spirit. F urther, this new body was quite independent of 
the laws which govern matter. It was this fact which 
convinced Peter and John when they looked into the 
empty tomb — not the fact that it was empty, but the 
obvious manner in which it had been vacated. They 
saw the linen clothes lying and the napkin that had been 
about His head folded in a place apart. In other words 
the winding sheet had not been unwound, but stUl lay 
in the position as though a body were inside it; and the 
turban had not been unfolded but lay folded in the place 
where the head had been. They knew, as they looked, 
that Christ had risen regardless of the linen clothes — a 
spiritual body free from the necessity of bursting or 
unwinding any material bonds. John, speaking of and 
for himself, says: “he saw and believed.” Similarly this 
spiritual body appeared in rooms the doors of which 
had been carefully locked — ^and disappeared at will from 
the sight of those who beheld Him. To return to our- 
selves — I am not anxious for the continuance of my-^ 
material body. It is the resultant of the labours, depriva- 
tions, sins and virtues of my progenitors — it is by no 
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This is Hell. 

Take the case of a man who has lived a double life. 
He has enjoyed the way of sin. He has known all the 
time that it was wrong, but he persuaded himself that 
if it was hidden from wife and family and friends it did 
not matter to them. Others who had done the same 
had suffered exposure and degradation; but not he. None 
should find him out. He would take good care of that. 
And so he continued for years. Then comes the day 
of awakening. Sin had been indulged while conscience 
slept, or at any rate had been semi-comatose — ^but now the 
highest court of his being is wide awake and calls him to 
account. He sees the horror of the thing he has done: 
the delightful dalliance seems loathsome when he con- 
siders the deceit and duplicity — the overwhelming of mind 
and soul by the senses — the anguish of this man can only 
be described in one phrase — it is Hell. 

Take the parables of Jesus Christ from which, in 
the main, the notion of a material Hell has sprung, viz. 
The Parable of Dives and Lazarus and that of the Last 
Judgment. They are but parables and, while veiling 
in allegory a spiritual truth, were never intended to be a 
literal description of the actual punishment of a sinful 
soul. The truth inculcated is so remarkable that it is 
strange the preachers lost sight of it in the glare of the 
material flames. It is this: The rich man in the first 
parable and the wicked multitude segregated on the left 
hand of the Judge in the other are consigned to Hell not 
because they were murderers or thieves or liars, or had 
committed all the crimes of the calendar, but because 
they were so selfish as to neglect the poor and needy 
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such a shrunken, shrivelled spirit creeping away into the 
eternities that God said: “Thou fool.” 

Surely in these things we may find some clue as to 
what tlie pains of Hell are like. The spirit — no longer 
worried on the one hand, or shielded on the other by 
the body; unweighted or unmitigated by surrounding 
circumstances of wealth and society or the cramping 
influences of poverty — unclad and alone it has to con- 
template its sins, its cruelty, its selfishness, and all the 
time with a clearer vision of what might have been. 

“I sent my soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my soul return’d to me. 

And answer’d T myself am Heaven and Hell.’ ” 

Is this consonant with the Love of God? The answer 
is that God is also Righteous and Just. While it was the 
custom of a former generation to paint the face of the 
Divine Being with a perpetual frown — we have gone 
to the other extreme and given it an expression of a feeble, 
pliant go-as-you please Parent. 

“ He’s a Good F ellow, and ’twill all be well.” Better 
realize at once that the Law of Right is His law. If 
we obey it we find peace; if we refuse to do so we must 
suffer the consequences. We cannot bribe or bully, 
coax or coerce Him into the adoption of a course that 
is not Right. The poisoner who calmly plots the death 
of wife and friends not in passion but in cold blood. The 
scoundrel who sucks the vitality of the poor, or sells the 
virtue of girls to make money for himself. The diabolical 
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need not be for ever. Look at it from a rational stand- . 
point. The assumption is that the sinful soul lives after 
the death of the body. We cannot conceive life in a 
static moral condition. Change or movement is the 
sign of life. The living soul must grow better or worse^ 
in that future state. Jesus Christ told the malefactor 
who was crucified beside him, “To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise.” It is impossible to think that 
the soul of Christ and that of the malefactor would 
continue for ever on the same plane. Paradise must 
be that starting-point, and it looks as though there must 
be a chance of reformation ahead for the malefactor. 
We are told elsewhere that at this time Jesus Christ 
went to preach to the spirits of the departed. Preach 
what ? What, but hope of a better state if certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled. We have to remember that there 
is no such thing as a perfect soul at die moment of death. 
The best will have to undergo some purifying experience, 
of some kind, though not the same in degree, as those 
who are called sinners. I cannot but believe that in 
the nature of things there will be an opportunity for an 
upward development of the soul for all. I say an “oppor- 
tunity.” This may even there be rejected, and the soul, 
instead of improving, may degenerate still further. There 
would, however, be an end to this latter process and 
that end would be total extinction. “The wages of sin 
is death.” “The soul that sinneth it. shall die.” 

Surely that benevolent will for our good which we 
call the Love of God, cannot cease to operate merely 
by the expiration of the last breath from the body. There 
is some virtue in the worst of us, and if there be repen- 
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THE PAGAN’S HELL 

BY 

Professor Irwin Edman 

This is an essay on Hell, written from tlic standpoint 
of tliose thousands of informed contemporaries to whom 
God, Heaven and Hell in the traditional sense, have no 
meaning — save as. the expression of a mythology which 
science and conscience both forbid them to believe. For 
the purposes of this article it is exactly as if Christianity 
with its threats and consolations, its tenderness and 
cruelties, had never been. Yet not quite as if they 
had never been. For even the most realistic and the 
most religiously disenchanted in the Western World 
have had their imaginations touched in childhood, and 
their deep-lying moral convictions shaped and coloured 
irretrievably by the poetry and human insight of a theology 
which now, as adults, they cannot literally or even re- 
motely believe. The image if not the existence of God 
stays with us. We stir familiarly at the name of a Heaven 
for which our astronomy forbids us a local habitation. 
We do not credit, but we still can imagine, the furies and 
the fires of Hell. 
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doubts with which we approach their reality. But, 
to our sensitive modern cars, Hell has become a 
meaningless chimera or an intolerable savagery. If 
religion be, what to so many moderns it is, the 
poetry of human aspiration. Hell becomes completely 
impossible even in a metaphorical sense. It cannot 
be prettified or romanticized. If it could be, it would 
not be Hell. 

Yet {he free mind — if it recognizes tlic symbolic and 
revealing poetry of its symbols of God and of Heaven — 
is both dishonest and inconsistent in refusing to recognize 
the permanent significance, the inescapable moral reality 
of Hell. The refusal in tlie modern imaginative treat- 
ments of religion to recognize the irreducible meaning 
of the concept of Hell, is a testimony to the sentimentalism 
of minds tliat pride tlicmselves on being void of any soft 
illusions. Heaven is the picture of our hopes and God 
the name for our ideal aspirations. We will not face 
the possibility that we have otlier than ideal hopes, and 
that in more than one direction our hopes are inevitably 
damned. Hell, which is tlie eternal objectification of 
things hoped for — in vain. Only the sentimental 
imagine that science and the machine have banished 
unutterable horror and unavoidable doom from our 
lives. We are further than ever, perhaps, from 
Heaven; but we come as near as ever to knowing 
Hell. 

For after all the contemporary imagination draws its 
materials for the notion of Hell whence the imagination 
of man has always drawn it, from human experience. 
Heaven has been a traditionally faint picture of joys more 
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fused and apologetic — to have known these experiences ? 
Must one believe in the traditional God, or in the tradi- 
tional doctrine of sin, to have known Hell, here and now, 
or to have observed it? Anyone not given to senti- 
mental and evasive raptures, may be forgiven for doubting 
it. It is easy to doubt God and His Heaven. One 
need only live without them, as St. Augustine long ago 
observed; one need only live at all to recognize the true 
and inescapable lineaments of Hell, Jonathan Edwards 
filled Hell with searing fire and corrosive pain. No 
preacher would dare to threaten a modern congregation, 
both soft and incredulous, with these. But Dante, as 
has so often been observed, could scarcely exaggerate or 
invent physical horrors which in some analagous form 
human beings have not known. It may be retorted that 
Dante was living in a brutal world, where flagellation, 
burning and the rack were a routine part of life. Those 
have, it is true, gone from the calendar and geography 
of our environment. But pain, brutal and final, have 
not gone from our lives. A pagan modern, suffering 
from cancer, knows from what materials the Inferno 
was compounded. We have become too polite or too 
sentimentally exuberant to keep our eyes focussed on 
those pains, eternal in their quality if not in their 
duration, which science has not banished from our 
world. 

But even in the orthodox tradition, physical pain has 
been, as it were, the comparatively vulgar outer symbol 
of that inner spiritual horror in which the true meaning 
and status of Hell was to be found. The worst pain 
of Hell has been, even in the orthodox version, the 
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no God,” and he, in so saying, has found himself in 
the abyss. 

Again, to be in Hell has meant to live without hope 
of redemption. In the olden time that hopelessness 
might often be experienced in anticipation in the shape 
of an unbearable conviction of sin or the tortured per- 
suasion that one had committed the unpardonable one. 
Or later, in that ugly Sadistic theology that goes by the 
name of Calvinism, one might guess, to one’s consternation, 
that one was predestined to damnation. Our language 
has changed. We do not speak of, or any longer believe, 
in the conviction of sinrwe have ceased, too, to mutter 
about the sin against the Holy Ghost. Many would not 
insult that God in whom they no longer believe by think- 
ing that He would predestine infants to eternal torment. 
But we have simply given other and more secular names 
to the same intimate and ineluctable facts. We are 
likely now in the current jargon to speak of an inferiority 
complex. But what is that in extreme form but a con- 
viction of sin, of a soul bent toward nothingness, a vessel 
of corruption, an engine self-directed to destruction? 
And those who have known themselves or others with 
whom that sense has become a paralyzing torment know 
what a very literal Hell it can be. We seek psychiatrists 
and psycho-analysts, not priests and plenary indulgences, 
to be saved. But while the conviction lasts we are' in 
Hell indeed. And one needs no Augustine or Aquinas 
to prove it. Those freed from traditional Christian pre- 
conceptions, can make nothing but mystery or mummery 
out of the sin against the Holy Ghost. But if that sin 
means still, what in essence it has always meant, the sin 
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lost utterly, beyond the hope of any salvage. What 
age ever had more persons who could not, hard though 
many of them try, give a meaning to their lives, or attri- 
bute one, however desperately tliey try, to the world in 
which they live or the actions which they do. They 
wander up and down on the earth and to and fro in it, 
but they sense themselves lost as deeply and irretrievably 
as any Christian sinner. They are damned not in terms 
of an unbelievable mythology. Their damnation con- 
sists partly and precisely in the fact that they no 
longer have a comforting mythology in which they can 
believe. 

Hell, indeed, has ceased to be credible as a section of 
another world — a fiery, unending prison deep below the 
surface of the earth, where foul demons, once “sons of 
the morning,” goad the writhing damned with physical 
prongs and spiritual unbraidings and breathe with them 
maliciously the stench of that foul inferno. But only 
the bovine or the dishonest would deny its reality in the 
diurnal life lived on the indubitable earth under the sky, 
so actual, so uncaring and so blue. Paolo and F rancesca, 
tossed about in Dante’s Inferno by the eternalized gusts 
of their own guilty passion, are no more lost than those 
swept by confused alarms of struggle and flight on the 
battlefield of the tormented contemporary imagination. 
Dante populated Hell among other things with those 
who had sulked in the sun. Many moderns are thus 
sulking. They cannot bear to delight in even the casual 
enjoyments possible in an existence at once transient 
and fatal. They are, like Paolo and Francesca, swept 
for ever by the winds of their own chaos or wallowing 
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follow a given B. They arc not just as men have con- 
ceived justice to each other, or as in the past they have 
imagined God’s justice to His creatures. Nor by any 
stretch of the word’s meaning, can our terrors and priva- 
tions be construed as the working of God’s providential 
love. 

The most permanent characteristic of Hell that has 
remained for us is, to use the old metaphors still, that we 
can no longer live or have our conversation in Heaven. 
There is a mediaeval tradition of respectable origin (John 
Scotus Erigena gives partial expression to it) that one of 
the reasons the fallen aiigcls could not have remained 
in Heaven was that they would not have been happy 
there. Unless the will of the soul is one with the will 
.of God, Heaven is not peace, but torment^ it is turned 
into an identity with Hell. Our knowledge and our 
sophistication have made it more difficult for us to talk 
seriously about identifying ourselves witli the will of 
God. But that very knowledge and sophistication have 
taken from us the birthright of Jiving witJi spontaneous 
joy among those felicities which might constitute the 
partial materials of an earthly Paradise. We have be- 
come so tormented and confused by disillusion about 
our place in nature and our own human nature that what- 
ever of Heaven is possible on earth is lost for us. We are 
like tlie fallen angels, incapable of living at peace with 
possible joys. We see ourselves as an accident, troubled 
and paradoxical, in a universe that does not care for or 
even know the accident or paradox we are. We see our 
most tender or most grandiose ideals in terms of their 
trivial physiological origins or their certain physical ex- 
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foundered hopes nnd wrecked illusionSj our ngonies 
n.nd our fated ends is with us still. Tire old theology 
built perhaps weakly wlicn it constructed m.ansions 
in die sky. It plumbed to the very subsoil of 
human experience when it dug the foundations of 
Hell. 
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